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The Philosophy of Swcdenborg. 


BY JANE GREEN. 


Some time ago an article on this subject ap- 
peared in these columns, reviewed from the 
standpoint of a radical; after which came a 
short communication from a New Church be- 
_liever. Now we beg a hearing, neither from 
the standpoint of the radical, the New Church, 
nor vet of the Old; but rather from that of ad- 
miration for the ethics of Swedenborg and a 
belief in his illumination, so-called, without ac- 
ceptance of all his interpretations and conclu- 
sions. 

We will speak first of the seer himself. 
Swedenborg was born in January, 1688, at 
Stockholm, in Sweden. His father was a bishop 
in the Swedish church, and carefully educated 
his son spiritually and intellectually, and sent 
him to the University of Upsala, where he at- 
tended to philosophy, mathematics, natural his- 
tory, chemistry, anatomy and the languages, 
European and Oriental; and in 1709, at the age 
of twenty-one, he then took his degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. He was religiously inclined 
from youth, even from the age of six years and 
upward, delighting to converse with his elders 
about faith, of which he would declare that love 
was the life. In after years he travelled exten- 
sively in pursuit of knowledge, and became 
so distinguished in science that he was employed 
by the King, the renowned Charles XII., and 
assisted Polheim in his mechanical works. He 
published, in the Latin language, many scien- 


tific and philosophical works—on the position of 
ge earth and planets, lunar observations, tides, 


inundations, the strata of mountains, minerals, 
fire, and geometrical principles. 

In 1744, at the age of fifty-six, he published 
his ‘‘Animal Kingdom,” in which he enlarges 
on the principles of anatomy; and it may be 
inferred that from his observations of the oper- 
ations of our wonderfully-constructed bodies he 
was led from the natural to spiritual laws. In 
the spirit of humility he pursued these studies, 
regarding “science as the means of attaining 
true wisdom, and not that one may be reputed 
wise on account of possessing such knowledge.” 

In 1749, five years after the ‘*Animal King- 
dom,” at the age of sixty-one, he published the 
‘Arcana Celestia,” which is an interpretation 
of the Scriptures given to him according to the 
doctrine of ‘‘correspondences,” so-called; in 
which is shown that there is within the literal 
meaning another, a spiritual meaning, running 
through the whole continuously, and perfect in 
all its parts. The latter is of infinitely more 
importance than the former, as the soul is su- 
perior to, and keeps alive, the body, and those 
portions of the Bible not having this spiritual 
meaning are not revelation; though they are 
permitted to be bound up with the true Word at 
present to guard it from otherwise greater pro- 
fanation, controversics arising chietly from the 
simply literal books. The portions thus sacred 
are the Pentateuch, the books of Samuel, the 
Psalms and the Prophets, in the Old Testament, 
and the Gospels and Apocalypse, in the New, 
while several of the first chapters of Genesis 
contain the spiritual meaning only. And this 
is one of the rocks on which the Old Church 
splits, claiming the whole of the Bible, as now 
gathered, as inspiration. It is also one of the 
rocks on which the New Church is founded—the 
existence of the spiritual in all natural things. 
As the spirit is the life-giving principle of the 
natural body, the latter becoming a lump of 
@ead clay to be hidden from sight without the 


of the universe, without whom the latter would 
cease to be. And as the body owes its life, and | 
corresponds to the spirit, so all things in the | 
natural world have their correspondence in the | 
spiritual world, from whence they are derived. 
No form of beauty and use in this world but! 


bas its corresponden2e, its priority, in the spirit- | 
I 3 


ual world. Allour beautiful architecture, paint- cieattnavee: che happiness of heaven. Though | defunct philosophies ? The ancients have lett 


ing and sculpture, mechanics, steam and tele- 


the church as well as others regarded the spirit- 


| 
| 
| 
graphy, originated in the world of spirits. | 
| 
| 
{ 
1 


ual world as something shadowy, unreal, and 
without form—at best, a place of rest. Swe 
denborg, professing for more than twenty years 
to have had communication with the spiritual 
world, and to have been permitted to converse 
with all classes of spirits, represents that world 
as more substantial than the present world; that 
it is re lily unlike this worid in conditions, es- 
pecially in its freedom from deceits, and yet is 
so like this that spirits on their first entrance 
[t is also 
emphatically a world of uses, the happiness of 
others without 
The habitations and the cloth- 


are often unaware of theic change. 


heaven consisting in serving 
thinking of self. 
ing there are furnished in correspondence with 
the spiritual state of the individual, or angel, all 
of whom once lived in this world, and not ac- 
his desires and ambitions, for the 
“The objects 


cording to 
sake of self, as in this world. 


which appear before the eyes of angels in the; 


heavens, and which are perceived by their 


senses, appear and are perceived as much to the | 


life as those on earth appear to man. To those 
who are in intelligence, there appear gardens 
a paradises full of trees and flowers of every 
kind. The trees are planted in the most beau 
tiful order, and so interwoven as to form arbors, 
with entrances of verdant fret-work, and walks 
around them, all of such beauty as no language 
can describe. They who are distinguished for 
intelligence also walk there, and gather tlowers, 
and weave them into garlands, with which they | 
adorn litle children.” (Those who die in child- | 
ood enter the sp:ritual world as children, and 
are cared for and educated in the ‘‘heavenly 
school” by maidens and matrons who truly love 
children.) ‘There are also species of trees and 


flowers there, such as were never seen and 


could not exist in this world. 
seen by them, because a garden and paradise, 


Such things are 


and also truit-trees and flowers, correspond to | 


intelligence and wisdom. All in the heavens 
appear clothed decording to their intelligence. 
The most intelligent have garments that glitter 
as from flame, some those that shine as from 
light; the less intelligent have bright and white 
garments without splendor; and the still less 
intelligent have garmeats of different colors— 
because the divine good and truth are less re- 
fuigent, and also variously received. Those in 
the inmost heaven are naked, because they are 
in innocence, and innocence corresponds to 
nakedness.” 

‘Whenever I have conversed with the angels 
mouth to mouth [ have been present with them 


in their habitations, which are exactly like the | 


habitations on earth called house:, but more 
beautitul. Where the angels live in societies 
their habitations are contiguous, close to each 
other, and arranged in the form of a city—ex- 
actly like the cities of our earth. 


the palaces of heaven which were magnificent 
Their upper parts shone 


beyond description. 


retulgent as if of pure goid, and their lower 
The splendor 


parts as if of precious stones. 


without was equalled by the magnificence within. 
On the side that looked to the south were para- 
Jises where all things were equally resplen- 
In some places the leaves of the trees 
Nyrere like silver, and the fruits like gold; and 

“the flowers arranged in their beds presented, by | 


dent. 


their colors, the appearance of rainbows.” (The 
correspondence of gold is the highest, celestial | 
good; that of silver spiritual good; precious | 
stones, the truths of heaven; and flowers, scien. | 
is the architecture of, 


tine truths.) ‘‘Such 


I have seen 


heaven.” 


continue until its use passes away. The reli- 


hammedan and Christian, are suited to the spir- 
itual state of that age and nation. A sincere 
belief in this would have the effect to make one 
reverent to all people, all things, even what is 
below us, and all attempts at production, whether 
in art or in plainer matters, unless the irrever- 
ence and selfishness of the producer were too 
apparent. He recognizes two classes and con- 
ditions in the other world, as in this also—the 
good and the bad, heaven and hell; and this 
world a sort of seminary, a place of develop- 
ment and education for the future and real ex- 


has its worth, and none are supposed to be des- 
titute of some germs of goodness, though not 
from himself, but from God, the author of ail 
good. All commingle, more or less, in this 
world, where one’s real character is not appar- 
ent, not always according to visible surroundings, 
as in the spiritual world, though even here peo- 
ple dwell in their own invisible spiritual sphere, 
are surrounded with just such spirits as their char- 
acter invites, and with whom, when they leave the 
body, they come into visible communion. In 
the spiritual world, though there is a separation, 
though the bad are not permitted to invade the 
habitation of the good, yet there is ro compulsion, 
the law is not arbitrary, and every one chooses 
his own society, what is suited to his state, what 
leoks best in his eyes. Swedenborg relates of 
a spirit with whom he conversed who did not 
believe that he was other than in heaven, or 
rather that he was fit for heaven. To convince 
him to the contrary he was permitted to enter 
one of the unselfish heavenly societies, when 
the immediate effect upon him was that of a 
fire whose heat he could not endure, and he 
rushed headlong out to his own place again. 
Such an one in such a place would be unable to 
endure the sight of his own ragged garments, 
the unconquered evils of his nature in compari- 
son with those principled in love and truth. 
This philosophy recognizes two principles, or 
rather tendenci. 8s, of the human soul to be over- 
come, in order to lead to heaven; and if not, 
they lead on to the opposite condition, hell. 
These two strong passions are the love of the 
world and its possessions, and the love of self; 
that is, to elevate one’s self above all others. 
| In some people one of these tendencies is the 
| leading passion, in others the other. The first 
| leads one to gather to himself, without regard 
| to the rights and good of others, the treasures 
‘of earth; the ultimates of the other would lead 
| the individual finally to set himself above the 
| Almighty — to think himself a god. Sweden- 
| borg in one place mentions having met a spirit 
in such a state of insanity that he had not him- 
self the least conception of who or what he had 
been in the world. He was informed by other 
| spirits that he had filled a place of honor and 
| trust, but had used the riches and honors heaped 
upon him so regardless of the good of others, 
so selfishly, and with such a feeling of his own 
| importance, that in spirit he was reduced to this 
state of insanity. 

As far as I understand, Swedenborg recog- 








in the hells of the spiritual world, a conclu- 
sion in which all New Church people do not 
concur, believing that God is the father of all 
his children, and that his power and love are 
limited neither to time nor space, to no world 


| nor state, neither natural nor spiritual. 
The idea with regard to marriage is peculiar, 


an! more interior and genuine in its nature 
'than is generally believed. It is that of the 
union of one man with one woman, correspond- 
ing to the heavenly union of good and truth that 


: : former predominates in man, the latter in wo- 
In the time of Swedenborg, and even now, 


man; and it is the union of these two, the will 
of the wife being as that of the husband, ard 
derstanding of the husband being as that 


i] 


) the us 
mutually and reciprocally, thus become one and 
constitute a true marriage. As recorded in the 
Word, God made man in his own image, male 
| and female, so the one is not a perfect image ot 
God without an union with the corresponding 
| conjugal partner, as heaven could not be per- 
‘fect without the union of truth and good, the 
| knowledge of what is riglit joined to the love and 
practice of it. It is best for most partners to 
; come together in this life that they may help 
each other in the work of getting a knowledge | 
of, and learning to practice, the heavenly prin- 
‘ciples; but for some it is best that they do not 
come together on earth, but work the way of 
purification and preparation alone until the river 
|of death is crossed. But as the philosophy of 
Swedenborg supposes the largest individual lib- 
erty and is diametrically opposed to any arbitra- 


ry interference with, or any uncharitable judg- | 


;ment respecting, the duties of others, all are 
| supposed to be best able to judge for themselves 
in the matter of second marriage, though love 
truly conjugal cannot exist between one hus- 
| band ane more than one wife. With regard to 
marriages consummated in heaven, they are al- 
together unselfish and unlike the most cf mar- 

| riages on earth. 
| The very groundwork and origin of the New 
Church supposes the possibility of intercourse 
and communion with the spirits of the departed ; 
and yet Swedenborg warns of the danger of 
such intercourse. We are continually attended 
by spirits of the character our own conditions 
invite. Good spirits continually seek to lead 
us toward what is good, that being one of the 
employments of heaven; but bad spirits would 
lead us in the opposite direction, and are capa- 
| ble of deceits, of representing themselves as 
other than they really are, just as similar char- 
acters doon earth. Some of the best spiritual- 
ists, as Gerald Massey, have told us that spirits 
would not be wanting to encourage men to any 
evil they might wish, which seems like a suis 
firmation of the warning of Swedenborg, and a 
| Suggestion to wait the silent and less sensational 
influences of good spirits rather than seek the 
| consultation of those who for no apparent real 
, good seem to materialize spiritual things, if not 
prostitute them to low and unworthy purposes. 
It is the philosophy, the ethics, the true re- 
iigion, of Swedenborg, rather than his distine- 
tive theology, that might have adhered to him 
| from the Old Church, that we have endeavored 
to point out; the teaching that regeneration is 
a life-work, and not to be effected in a moment 
of time, after a whole life of growing in another 
cirection; that heaven is not a place to be pur- 
chased as you would purchase a house or piece 
ot land; not purchasable by faith in a doctrine, 
nor even by attending to church ordinances and 
external good works; but a state to be attained 
by an earnest effort to know the good and the 


i 


it for its own sake without regard to selfish con- 
siderations. As at the advent of Swedenborg 
his revelations were needed to show a befogged 
world and more befogged church that the spir- 
itual world was not a myth but a real existence, 
| so at the present time a philosophy seems want- 
| ing to show the world, and especially the great 


earthly riches as the greatest good; the falsity 
of attempting to exalt one’s self above all that 
| is called God; and the need of a common un- 


begin to feel such a need, either for themselves 





| forte to turn thither. 


1 


| 








— 
THE EASTER SEASON. 


Whether 


Short Patent Lectures.---VI. 


The Christian world selects this period of the 
year, with almost one accord, as that in which 
to review the mightiest event in human annals— 
the crucifixion of our blessed Lord. 
it be the mode of his death, the cause of it, or 
| the assumed divinity of the sufferer, it can only 
ibe regarded by men with a progressively in- 
reasing horror, as time rolls on, and wiil ulti- 


According to Swedenborg, everything on or for others, we recommend an occasional 
earth has its beginning in the spiritual world, | reading of the ethics of Swedenborg as laid 
and so also has its use, of some kind, and will| down in his ‘‘Heaven and Hell,” and other 
works, a perusal of which cannot fail to give 


gions of every age and nation, pagan, Mo- | ideas of higher living, if not produce some ef- 


H i“ 
istence, where every little influence for good | © 


mately bring every reviler and persecutor in 
very shame to his feet. Other catastrophes 
have their parallels. This has none whatever. 
‘‘What does nature care?” sneeringly asked 
Victor Hugo, when, after the carnage of Water- 
loo, he beheld the moon shine out as serenely 
as if all had been peace, and as if an empire 
had not then and there been overthrown. But 
there was atime when nature did care; when 
the earth quaked and the rocks were rent, 
and the sun refused to light up the hideous 
spectacle; and when even the dead were roused 
from their graves. Wretched, hardened, fallen 


| 


| himself.” 


the great redemption. Sotvs. 





Hymns of Progress. 


<n 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I. 
OUR FAITH AND RITUAL. 
Church of the living God! 
All hearts that yearn to be 
More human, more divine, are broad 
Communicants of thee. 
The everlasting Christ 
Is love in mortal clay; 
The one perpetual euckarist; 
Our bread from day-to-day. 
The lessons of our creed 
Are boundless faith in Good; 
The truth that maketh free indeed, 
And human brotherhood. 
In these we so may climb 
The rugged paths of earth 
That every footstep shall keep time 
With souls of heavenly birth. 





man might look on with indifference, and even | 
gloat over his tiendish work; but that nature | 
which had been accustomed to listen only to | 
obey his command felt the pang of his death | 
and could not forbear giving it expression. | 
Was it not sin that did it? But how deep and} 
damning that sin, and yet how inadequate the | 
term as applied to an atrocity so appalling that 
inert matter (so-cailed) could not keep silent, | 
and the created universe turned aside to weep! | 
If earth at that time were not a hell, what was | 
it? The powers of darkness then held high | 
carnival, began the fight, held the ground, and | 
claimed the victory! He who went about doing | 
good; healing all manner of ‘liseases ; relieving | 
the poor; comforting the distressed; binding | 
up the broken-hearted; and proclaiming love 
to all—a life so pure and so tender that his tears 
would mingle with the sorrowing around him— 
could find no place of repose on earth; no 
home in the hearts of men where he could re- 
joice and be glid; nothing for him but the gar- 
den and the cross! Alas, for our boasted hu- 
man nature! The stones could cry out when 
humanity could not! Was it not a pandemoni- 
/um? But it was for this very cause he came 
into the world. 
It is acommon affectation among the savans | 
to avoid this theme, to sail around it, to belittle | 
it, and, if possible, explain it away—an affecta- | 
| tion for which we have no respect and have no 
desire to imitate. It has ceased to be a merely 
theological dogma, and enters into the highest | 
form of philosophical inquiry. Every student | 
of history must perceive that the advent of the | 
Messiah was an overwhelming necessity, as, 
otherwise our race must have perished from off 
| the face of the earth. One after another the 
ancient empires had fallen, and, at the moment | 
| of his appearing, the greatest of them all was 
| tottering into ruin. More remarkable still, the 


| 





. . } is . oy ji i ” jeti . 
| nizes no repentance nor reformation for those | Jewish theocracy itself, the only existing center | 


| of revealed truth, could no longer be maintain- | 
led. That law which is holy, and just, and 
| good, was everywhere carrying destruction to 
the transgressor. Had Jesus been a second , 
| Plato, what would have come of it? Had his | 
| teachings no more energizing power than that | 
of words, where would have been the results? 
| But why waste words with the casuists who | 
| would attribute the world’s advance to second- 
| ary causes, or argue with those who can see 
| nothing in Christianity and everything in the | 


| much poetry and sculpture, but no philanthro- | 
| py; great wars and warriors, but no hospitals | 
| for their sick and wounded; many excellent 


| precepts, but not one shining example. They 


” | of the wife, the two understanding and willing | have gone to the dogs because they had not 


| spiritual vitality enough to keep them above | 
}ground.* L tus cast aside our heathenism and | 
learn that if we believe in GodJ—the good—we 
| cannot be logical without accepting Jesus—the | 
| way, the truth, and the life. Let us beware of 
|} ignoring the facts of our inward experience. 
| Hardness of heart and blindness of mind are | 
|twin brothers. Rationalism would make Chris- | 
| tianity a mere school of intellect—a field for | 
| sharpening the wits, rather than the improve- 
| ment of the life... It begins by evading the great 
| truths of reveal d religion, and ends by deny- 
jing them; affects to find a place for a spiritual 
regeneration, and erds by attributing it to me- 
| chanical contrivances. Creation and redemp- 
jtion are coé@qual and coéternal facts, which 
cannot be separated with any pretence to con- 
} sistency. 
The spiritualizing element of the new dispensa- | 
tion came in to, if possible, reconstruct the old 
| civilization, and, failing in this, to destroy them. 
That is its peculiar quality. Failing to convert. 
| it is effic ent to destroy. Ilence it is that, after 
| Christianity began to be preached, we hear of 
little else than persecutions and dissensions. 
| The apostles and disciples of the new faith were 
| only too glad to be accounted worthy to share 
| with their master the cros$ and the stake. But 
| the blood of the martyrs proved the seed of the | 


{church. Itsoon came about that the persecutor | 


true, together with the practice and the love of . 


| became a disciple, and Jesus was personified in 
the imperial chair, and the world was ruled in 
‘his name. Mohammed himself was a subject of 
(the spiritual fire; claimed it, without under- 
standing why, and founded an empire upon it, 
| without knowing what he was doing. 
| It was emphatically a movement for the ele- 
| vation of the poor (affirms a modern writer). , 
What our country has become for the oppressed 
| nations of Europe, the Christian church became 
/by degrees for the down trodden of the old. 
| Greek and Roman civilizations. It was like the 
fabled mountain of loadstone to all the despotic 
| governments which went proudly sailing along. | 
| They could not get past it. It drew them by 
its attraction closer and closer, until it extract- 
ed the nails and bolts and bars that held these 
old ships of state together, and liberated the 
| prisoners of the old superstitions and despotisms. 
|The war headed by Constantine was a war of 
| the democracy against the aristocracy; of the 
enslaved millions against these superstitious, 
refined and powerful masters ; as it was of Chris- 
tianity against the ancient paganism and cor- 
rupting philosophies of the day. The rock 
| which contained the cave of Bethlehem became 
| that upon which the old despotism foundered. 
The rule of Constantine and Mohammed and 
the Pope has had its day. Jesus reigns without 
, these temporalities. His spirit is in our social 
and domestic life; is gradually conforming our 
| institutions, promoting our science, and enlarg- 
ing our literature. By attracting humanity to 
himself, it is brought once more into accord with 
nature, and thus with the great Source of all. 
© A singular exception must be made to this state 
, Ment in iavor of the Chinese. A corre-pondent of 
the New York Tribune. who appears to have taken 
pains te leirn the facts, declares that they have 
schvols, hospitals, asylams, a superior civil service, 
| and an aristocracy of merit—in short, all the elemeats 


of the highest order of civilization. Moreover, it 
| appears that their claim to a remote ant’quity 1s well- 


American world, the folly of seeking to gather | grounded; and that these evidences in’ their favor 


have actually been transmitted from what is culled 
| the nm age—‘rom “the reign of the gods,” before 
| the flo xd. 
se 
'¢ 


|. Phe term ‘celestial~” has great signif- | 
ance with them, as we!l as with their neighbors, she | 


Il. 
HEAVEN. 
What is heaven but higher life, 
Central peace in whirling strife, 
Holy thought and helping deed, 
Serving every hungry need? 
Heaven is that divine repose 
Truth’s undying martyr knows; 
The celestial calm that breaks 
Through the cloud the war-storm makes. 


Heaven is here, and heaven is now, 
The great love’s unruffl -d brow, 
The eternal more and more, 
That our soaring thoughts explore. 
Step-by-step, through life and time, 
To its holier steeps we climb, 
And the best to-day may know 
Some to-morrow leaves below. 
Look not in the holluw blue 
For the life that springs in you; 
Where its first true throb is given 
There is God, and there is heaven! 
Il. 
WORSHIP. 
By tasks of joyful labor 
The generous will inspires; 
By deeds that bless our neighbor 
Where mercy feeds her fires ; | 





By unreserved obedience 
To duty’s daily call, 

The true heart gives allegiance 
To the great heart of all. 


| 
| 
They worship best the Father 
Who serve his suffering sons; 
Not bended knees, but rather 
Bent hands of use, he owns. | 
True work is true devotion; 
Pure love an incense sweet; 
And every right emotion 
By action grows complete. | 
The band that lifts the erring 
Bears up the sacred host; 
A heart with pardon stirring 
Invites the Holy Ghost. 


So dwells within this temple, 
Whose living walls we are, 
The life that fills the ample 
Expanse of sun and star! 
Georce S. BuRLEIGH. | 








Identical Roots. 
From the ‘“‘Origiy of all Religious Worship’ 
we are reminded of a few selections pertinent | 


| 
gs 


} 2 . 7 = ree : - + 
both possess understanding and will, yet the| US fine architecture, but no school-houses ; | +4 the recent season of Passion-week and Easter 


oratorios. The temple of Sais has this sublime | 
inscription: ‘*f am all that has been, all that is, | 
all that shall be, and no mortal has lifted yet | 
the veil which covers me.” The worship of na- | 
ture is the primitive and utiversal religion of 

the two hemispheres. The heart yields to its in- | 
spiration when the spirit discusses and judges. | 
The Phenicians attributed divinity to the sun, 

moon and stars, calling the former Hercules. | 
It was in Ethopia wi.ere tue famous table of the | 
sun was found. The Africans, who inhabit the | 
coast of Angola and Congo, worship the sun | 
and moon. The moon was the great divinity | 
of the Arabs. On every page of the sacred | 
books of the Persians are invocations to the | 
moon, stars, elements, to mountains, trees, and 


/all parts of nature. The Parsees address their | 


prayers to the sun, the moon, tlie stars, and | 
principally to the fire, as the most subtle and 

purest of all the elements. The island ot | 
Rhodes was consecrated to the sun, to which | 
a colossal statue was erected. The Tartars 

have the greatest veneration for the sun. In)! 
China there are temples of the sun, moon and | 
north-star. The Japanese adored the stars. 
The natives of Cayenne worshipped the sun, 
heavens and stars. The savages of North 
America never made a treaty without the sun 
as a witness and guarantee. Miracles are the | 
great resort of all religions. Nothing is so 
stoutly believed as that which is incredible. | 
There have been about sixty gospels or lives of | 
Christ composed in the miraculous sense, 
Christianity is again the worship of nature, and 
of the sun her first and most brilliant agent. 
The hero of the legends known as the gospel | 
is the same who has been sung with even more | 
genius in the poems on Bacchus, on Osyris, on | 
Hercules, on Adonis, and others. The history 

isa solar fable. It is an allegorical picture of 

the phenomena of nature und of the influence 

of the celestial signs. rigines regarded the 

whole story of Adam and Eve as an allegory. 

Evil was the winter-solstice, and good the sum- 

mer-solstice. One was death, the other resur- | 
rection. The mediator was the equinoctial 

lamb. The feasts of the passion are to be 

found in all sects of the religion of the sun. 

The Christian religion in its thevlogical part, 

as well as in its sacred legend, and the tragical 

adventures of its God, has nothing which is not 

to be found in all the other religions many 

years before the establishment of Christianity. 

The dogma of the unity of God was received 

by the philosophers of old, and formed the 

basis of the religion of Orpheus, and of all the 

mysteries of the Greeks. A great erroris more 

readily propagated than a great truth, because it 

is easier to believe than to reason, and because 

people prefer the marvels of romances to the. 
simplicity of history. Nature and its visible 

agents have formed the basis to all the hymns | 
of the Deity. Desire and fear, more than re-| 
spect and gratitude, have given birth to all re-| 
ligions. Take hope and fear away from a peo- 
ple and its religion vanishes. 

In the *‘Keys of the Creeds” occurs the fol- | 
lowing: ‘No doctrine respecting the divine na- H 
ture which is repulsive to the human intuitions. 
or sense of perfection can be true. To no less 
a person than Sir Isaac Newton the world owes 
the suggestion that the Christian festivals were 
determined upon an astronomical basis and a 
detailed list of instances of correspondence— 


| majority. 


heaven, that one might say it is the very art; selfish morality that regards the rights of all | Thus the riddle of the Sphinx is solved, and! stars into the constellations which form the: 
itself; and no wonder, for that art ttself is from equally with one’s own. If there are those who | our poor history, so blotted over with crime and Zodiac was made and known throughout the. 
| blood, becomes a sublime epic whose key-note East, and dominated its religious myths at a’ 
; is “God in Christ reconciling the world unto period so remote that Ptolemy declared it hope- 
Thus will ultimately be reépened the less even in his time to seek for its origin. The. 
| gates of Paradise—the grand climateric of the | keys wherewith we are to open the creeds are | age for whatever he jas contributed of the good 
crucifixion. But it is only by love and good | not taken from the scriptures. These phrases | and true! No particle can be lost out of the 
works, by a life of humility and self-sacrifice; | are all borrowed from a writer who lived and | fine sieve of humanity in which she saves her 
in short, by following in the footsteps of the wrote not only before the time of the New Tes- | ingots. Names are venerated and held precious; 
Great Master, that any can claim an interest in | tament, but before the commencement of the mi- | but even where forgotten their essence per- 


nority of Jesus; and he did not use them as if 
he had originated them, and was eager to propa- 
| gate his own fame by their means. The Es- 
senes appeared in the country of the Dead Sea 
about two hundred years B.C. They practised 
the right of the Eucharist. Perhaps the sacra- 
ment of bread and wine is traceable to the solar 
basis of their faith. 
Into bread his heat is turned, 
Into generous wine his light. 
A recent anonymous writer says the doctrines, 





almost every particular to those of Jesus and 
his disciples. Even the famous Sermon on the 
Mount becomes little else than a transcript of 
Essenian aphorisms when the two are carefully 
prepared.» The same extraordinary similarity 
of doctrine and practice has been traced be- 
tween this sect and that of the sage Pythagoras, | 
and the universality of the idea which marks , 
the great and inspired lives of the Jewish and | 
Samian teachers naturally suggests that each of 
| them drew their opinions from the same Es- | 
| senian model. 
The truth that at least twenty different in- 

| carnate gods were celebrated in the East and | 
| taught of in Greece, to each of whom was ate | 








| that of the Christian's Messiah, but the still | 
, more significant facts that these various incar- 


Jesus in point of chronology, and that the | 


| miracles attributed to him had been sculptured | in the interests of a rational religion. 
'in temples gray with age befure the date as- | things,” he says, ‘“‘about the Christian religion 
| must surely be clear to anybody with eyes in 


signed for his birth, bring their own comment 
to every mind not closed against the light of! 
reason by bigotry, or incapable of appreciating | 
the truths of history from blind superstition, | 
notwithstan:ling the fact that the worshippers of | 
the sun-god in the personality of the Jewish | 
Messiah destroy faith in his very existence by | 
the willful perversity with which they insist | 
upon maintaining for him an impossible biogra- | 
phy. The origin, growth and specialties of the 
Christian faith in Jerusalem demand the inter- 
position of a human founder, and point with 
conclusive testimony to the influence of a noble 
Essenian of precisely the character attributed 
to the meek and gentle Nazarene. | 

The biographies of Jesus were compiled long 
after his decease, and were evidently the work 
of men who, tn order that the scriptures might | 
be fulfilled in his person, interblended the rec- 


‘ords of his pure and holy ministry with the 


miracles of that legend which—as the history | 
of the sun-god—had been so popularly en- 
grafted into all religious systems throughout | 


the East fur thousands of years before the time | h¢ 8¥* on John’s Gospel is very suggestive. To 


of Jesus. 


Whatever the simple followers may have! 
deemed of his divinity it was his gospel of love, 
his pure life, his divinely compassionate nature, 
that so endeared his memory to suffering hu- 
man hearts, and sustained the faith of his dis- | 


| ciples to preach his gospel amidst the fires of | 


persecution and the tortures of sieiielicalinen:| 
But the simplicity and practical beauty of this 


| gospel died out when it became entangled in 
;the sophisms of learning and identified with | 


incomprehensible systems of metaphysical spec- 
ulation. | 

The early Christian faith taught by the pure 
Essenian Jesus perished about the time when | 
Constantine the Great usurped its name and! 


| fame in order to justify his own iniquities and | 


atrocious murders. Its crucified remains were | 
buried under the Athanasian creed and the ec- | 
clesiastical fables of the councils of Nice, and 
nothing of it was left but the name; the body 
without the soul, the letter without the spirit; 
the God without his humanity; the mystery | 
without the meaning; nothing was left of the 
gospel of the luving Jesus but the name. So! 
concludes our third commentary. 

The author of “Keys to the Creeds” says 
worship, whether it lead to prayer or praise, 
means nothing unless it consists in communion 
with the ideal. The assumption of temporal 
power in the church is the most fatal of all its | 
errors to the growth and stability of true relig- | 
Never to trust ecclesiastics with power | 


} 


ion. 
has rightly become the maxim most deeply 
graven in the human mind. As the world 


must change. 


As confirmation of this need in the year of ilinstrated sheets for ‘The Little Folks.”— | an illustrated sketch of John Gutenberg, by 


our inheritance, our climatic influence, our un-! cover and at the head of the **Editor’s Table’”— 


Willing to Live. 












fortunate organism, and not only make allow- 
ance, but prognosticate something better for | 


—~o— 


+ branch of the eucalyptus twined with the ms 
A DISCOURSE 





manners and customs of this sect conformed in | 


The editor, Ella Farman, has a happy faculty | 


each one, and that in a never-ending series. 


peer and uplifts the mass. They are of us, 
| and we are with them children of the dear Fa- 
jther. May we be worthy to hold white lilies, 
| and lay them as loving symbols upon his altar. 
| May we fear no anathemas, but trust forever 
| and forever the living Source who, unaided, 
means the salvation of all as primitive idea and 
intention! 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Emerson begun to publish books about forty 
| years ago,and now we are to have a second 
edition of them, the poems included in small 
volumes like those which Osgood calls ‘Little 
Classics.” There are to be eight or nine of 
these volumes, and for the present the new 
book, ‘‘Letters and Social Aims,” is not one of 
them; nor does Mr. Emerson's portion of the 
biography of Margaret Fuller, nor his sketches 








of Thoreau, Samuel Hoar, John Brown, etc., | 
| nor many of his uncollected writings, appear in | 
The poems may make one volume, | 


the series. 
or two, as now; some of them will be new, and 
all carefully corrected. 

‘God and the Bible,” by Matthew Arnold, is 
a review of objections to ‘Literature and Dog- 


| tributed a history similar in general details to | 4" 9d in judging both of these books we 


must keep in mind the object the author has in 


view. He writes to commend the Bible to that 


! . 7 g 
| nations were all supposed to have preceded | class of readers who have outgrown the popu 


lar conception of Christianity. He is working 


his head. One is thet men cannot do without | 
it; the other, that they cannot do without it as 
it is.” Discarding miracles and the Trinity, | 
with its kindred theological doctrines, and also | 
the idea of G das the moral gove:nor of the | 
universe, whom he defines as the eternal out- | 
side of us which makes up for righteousness— 
discarding all this as a part of the “extra be-! 
lief” which has grown up around the real truth | 
which Jesus taught—he proceeds to show what | 
real Christianity is and to unfold the ‘method 
and secret of Jesus.” In doing this we have 
much that is striking and original. Mr. Arnold | 
excels as a critic and scholar, but fails in deep 
philosophical grasp. For this reason what he 
says about the Bible is more to be trusted than 
his general philosophy. ‘The best part of the 


| present volume is where he treats of the Bible- | 


canon and Fourth Gospel from without and with- 

in. In these chapters his rich literary culture | 
has exercise, and the result is a valuable con- | 
tribution to New-Testament criticism. What | 


all free and progressive minds who are seeking | 
truth and are desirous to know the position of 
advanced thinkers the fresh and vigorous deal- | 
ing with the Gospels in ‘*God and the Bible” will | 
have special interest. This book is thought- | 
stimulating. 





LITERATURE. | 


All honor to every brother of every clime and | ‘‘Public Health is Public Wealth.” 


“Two } . 
The literary, art, nsus'c and educational depart- 


| ments are good reading.—Boston, H. O. Hough- 


| by Toplady, as a centennial hymn, L. O. Eun- 


| by the publication of the juvenile works, True 


poppy and grasped by the American eagle hold- 
| ing a scroll in his beak, on which is inscribed, 
It gives a 
j description of the eucalyptus, an Australian 
tree of great sanitary value in malarious re 
sions; also articles on ‘‘Typhoid Fevers;” ‘A 
N.w System of House Draining,” ““School-Room 
Poisoning in New York,” and “Digestion arfd 
Appetite,” by Dr. R. McSherry.—New York. 


wv. . 4 
With its May number, St. Nicholas begins a 


new serial story, ‘‘The Cat and the Countess,” 
| translated from the French by Thomas Bailey 
| Aldrich, and illustrated with silhouettes by Hop- 
| kins. Then there are Mrs. Oiiphant’s second 
paper on ‘*Windsor Castle ;” Susan Coolidge - 
| * Talk with Girls” on ‘Ready for Europe ;” the 
stories of Ciough’s Top-Knot” and “The Dot 
| terel’s Luck” are excellent; and the rhyme o' 
“The King of the Hobbledygoblins,” with its 
| fantastic picture, is a feature; Mrs. Abby Mo - 
ton Diaz contributes a May-Day play, and there 
are many other nice things; ‘Jack-in-the-Pul 
| pit” is as brilliant asever. The Letter-Box and 
| Riddle-Box are crowded with good things. —New 
York, Scribner & Co.; Williams & Co. have it. 


| In the Atlantic, for May, Charles Hale tells 
the story of the “‘Khedive and his Court;” Hez- 
'ekiah Butterworth ‘The Madness of George 
[.;" Edward Spencer has some pleasant 
, words about ‘‘Medical Fashion,;” there are 
; stories by Dudu Fletcher, T. B. Aldrich and 
| Harriet Prescott Spofford; Mr. Howells con- 
| tinues his ‘Private Theatricals,” Mrs. Kemble 
‘her “Old Woman’s Gossip;” C. H. Woodman, 
| Rose Terry Cooke, H. E. Sanford and Edgar 
' Fawcett have poems; Rachel Rollins gives some 
graphic ‘‘Letters from a Hospital” after the 
' battle of the W ilderness ; and Boyesen describes 
the ‘Literary Aspects of the Romantic School.’ 





ton & Co. 


Oliver Ditson publishes the following New 
Music: Vocal—‘‘I ask not if the world unfold,’ 
words by W. P. Praed, music by H. W. Nicholl; 
“If,” by Henry P. Keens; “The Walk at Sun- 
set,” fur soprano vuices, words by Maria X. 
flayes, music by Ettore Fiori; ‘Rock of Ages,” 


erson; “Sleep, dearest sleep,” serenade, by 
Amelia B. Edwards, music by J. H. Waud; 
‘Dews linger on the grass,” words by Mrs. J. I. 
Fields, music by F. Boott; ‘*My cross of moss,” 
music by Max Muller; ‘‘Brilliancy Medley,” 
quadrille, by A. M. Schacht. Instrumental— 
‘Hard Pan,” march, E. N. Catlin; ‘‘Flower 
Festival,” polka, Johann Strauss; ‘*La Boulan- 
gere,” by R. Aronson; ‘*Princess Wunderhold,” 
by A. Biehl; ‘*Eleonoren Waltz,” by Albert 
Parlow; ‘*Valses des Perles,” by Georges La- 
mothe. 

The beautiful ‘‘Little Classics” edition of 
Hawthorne’s works have been brought to a close 


Stories from History and Biography, A Won- 
der- Book for Girls and Boys, and Tanglewood 
Tales: A Second Wonder- Book, which Osgood 
& Co. have thus sweetly rounded out. It is 
difficult to say wherein Hawthorne has been the 
more successful—whether in his elaborate ro- 
mances, in his charming sketches of life and 


Preached at the Church of the Unity, Boston, 
—BY< 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


I have taken for my text this morning the last 
part of the llth verse of the 4th ciapter of the 
Epistle to the Phillipians—*‘I have learned in 
whatsvever state I am therewith to be content.” 

It has been acommon and popular test of the 
depth and genuineness of a man’s religious feel- 
ing and experience if he were able heartily to say, 
**T am willing and ready to die.” But it seems 
to me a much better, grander and nobler thing 
to say, “I am willing and ready to live.” And 
this last phase of thought is the one I propose 
to offer for your consideration to-day. 


When we look at the condition of masses of 
men during the greater part of human history — 
when we see the political corruption, the social 
degradation, and the inability of the great crowd 
of human beings to attain anything like the 
brightness and beauty and greatness of their 
hopes—when we see in how large a degree 
ordinary life measured by the standards of hu- 
man ambition has been a failure; and then 
when, on the other hand, we see how all the 
eloquence, the poctry, and the art of religion 
have been exhausted in setting forth the un- 
speakable glories of the future, it should not 
seem so very wonderful a thing that men could 
attain to the ability to say, “I am willing to 
die.” For what, according to the popular 
preaching of Christendom. has dying meant? 
[t has meant leaving a vale of tears, leaving 
disappointments, leaving illusions, unrealities, 
pains, sorrows, separations, leaving everything 
that was vile and guing straight to the attain- 
ment of everything beautiful and glorious and 
tull of felicity. And we know that in those 
iges of Christianity, when the belief in the fu- 
ture was 80 vivid as to make it to the hearts 
that held it a grand and ever-present reality, 
this willingness to die was the commonest of all 
human experiences. Men were more than will- 
ing to die; for in the history of those ages of 
martyrdom and trial we see how men rushed 
giadly and with songs upon their lips to the 
grand privilege and honor and glory of martyr- 
jom; for martyrdom meant simply a present 
neaven and the glorious Companionship of God 
ind of their Saviour, Jesus Christ. And this 
is not @ Deliet that is confined to Christianity, 
either. There are millions of Buddiists to-day 
on the earth who have built their faith on the 
teachings of aman who represented lite ite f, 
in its totality, as a calamity, and who pointed 
out to his followers as the highest reward of 
taithtulness in this life that they should attain 
ry-and-bye fo a state Where all desire, all feel- 
ing, all hope, all tear, should be exungnish d, 
ind they shuuld live, if thev lived at all, a life 
that to our occidental thought means nothing 
more nor less than annihilation. Take the 
same thing as applied to the early believers in 
Mohammed. What did death mean to then? 
If they were oaly faithful to their short creed, 
“Allah is Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet,” 
ind if they were ready to join the foree that had 
started out for the conquest of the world, rush- 
ing on the spears of their foemen meant simply 
the violent breaking open of the doors of Para- 
dise. It was simply rushing into the presence 
of infinite and endless delights. And to our 
vid Scandinavian ancestors substantially the 
same thing was true. He that believed in Odin, 
and was ready to die in battle, leaped at once 
through the open, gaping wound that let out Ins 
life into the hail of Valhalla, the Norseman’s hea- 
ven, and there he enjoyed forever the presence 
and the feastings of his companions and of his 
gods. So I say that being ready to die, in the his- 
tory of the past, and in the light of the reli_ions 
that have been taught men, has not been so 
very difficult a thing, after all. And the rea- 
son, I take it, that many of us to-day shrink so 
in the presence of death is not that we find life 
so pleasing, so satisfactory, not that we are 








character, or in these later printed records of 
actual occurrence and original translations ot 


perfectly contented with our condition, and 


| willing to dwell in it forever, but because our 


belief in the future has grown so dim; because 


The Nursery, for May, is altogether charm- | ™ythological and ancient story; but that the | heaven, that was real, tangible, visible life to 


ing, and should be the very young folks’ prime | 
delight.—Boston, J. L. Shorey. | 
Munson’s Phonographic News (New York), 
for April 15, continues the interest awakened | 
by the prior numbers in this fascinating accom- 
plishment.—James E. Munson, publisher. 


The Folio, for May, has a lithographic por- | 
trait of Charles Barron, the actor, a large in- | 
stallment of new and acceptable music, and a 
full miscellany.—Boston, White, Smith & Co. 
The Wide-Awake, for May, has twenty-two | 


contributors, and illustrations without number. 


of hitting the tastes of her young friends.— 
Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 


The seventeenth number of the American Ar- | 


chitect has drawings of the lecture-hall of the | reminiscences of Hawthorne, Longfellow, and 
Princeton Seminary, a cottage at Holyoke, a} other distinguished men; among the pictures is | 
|residence at Wilkesbarre, and a monument to 


Lewis Cass. The miscellany is, as usual, quite | 
readable. —Boston, Osgood & Co. 

The National Sunday-School Teacher, for | 
May, has contributions from Rev. C. D. Helmer, 
Rev. J. L. Uuribert, Rev. Dr. W. W. Patton, | 


grace 1876 we have the contest of the English ; Chicago. ; . 
Tine Delineator, for Mav, illustrates and de- the results of the latest foreign research; ‘*The | the things, L say, that make it hard for us to ac- 


Burial Board over the iascriptions on the tomb- | 


young were uppermost in his thought for edifi- 
cation and instruction bespeaks the fact that he 
had himself not lost the recollection of the de- 
sire of the inquiring mind, and that he answered 
the needs of his own youth by pouring out 
bountifully from his acquirements and fancy for 
those of all ages who should come after him. 
We commend again this elegant and very cheap 
edition of Hawthorne's writings. 


} 


In the May number of Scrijner, Col. Etting, 
of the Committee on the Resturation of Inde- 
pendence Hall, discusses the ‘Portraiture of 
William Penn;” from the forthcoming Bryant 
History of the United States an entertaining | 
passage is published concerning ‘‘The Truc | 





Pocahontas ;” the College Series is continued 
with a piper on Bowdoin College, containing | 


a silhouette of Longfellow, at about the age of 
nineteen. A series of papers, giving an account 
of recent Anierican and foreign experiments in | 
“Codperation,” is begun in this number; these | 
art.cles will be written by Mr. Charles Barnard, | 


author of the paper on “One Hundred Thou- | 


| 
| 


'changes the means employed by the chureh | 4nd Prof. J. T. Hyde; also many sketvhes of |sand Homes.” Among the other papers are | 
| Sunday-school literature and the usual prettily- | Bret Harte’s and E lward Everett Hale’s serials; | 


Theodore L. DeVinne, a paper which groups | 


the church to teach mankind as asserted by the | for ladies, misses and children, and presents stories, and the departments are weill-filled, as | 


e os Ze Re 3 Re 
Bishop of Montpelier addressed to the deans | detailed information an! copious hints respect- usual.—New York, Scribner & Co.; Williams | out 
and professors thereof. In his letter he says! ing the most fashionable dress materials, trim- | & Co. have received it. 


the church holds herself to be the depository of | 


mings, millinery, lingerie, and pretty work-table 


In Lippincott’s Magazine, for May, the fifth 


| song of the birds! 


those who expected the momentary coming of 
Christ in the clouds, has faded away from us, 
until it has become only as the remnant of last 
night’s dream; so that we are not willing tu 
die, perhaps, and yet in the real and vital sense 
of the word we are not willing to live, either. 
Of course we should all be willing to live, and 
willing to live indefinitely, if only we could 


| react the ideal life we can picture to ourselves 


in our highest thought. If we could gain all 
the glorious hopes that have lured us on, if we 
had wealth, if all our friends were about us, if 
home was never broken up, if we were never 
worried until the very life seemed to be crushed 
out of us by the burdens we have to bear, then 
it would be easy, it would be gladsome and joy- 
ous to live, and we would not ask anything bet- 
ter than earthly immortality. If only the first 
flush of the morning could last, with the dew on 
the grass and on the trees, and with the morning 
But the morning tades ont, 
and we find ourselves sweltering in the midst 


lof the heat and crushed under the burdens of 


the day. If only the first beautiful illusions of 
youth could continue on into middle life! If 
we could only see all the world as fair, and be- 
lieve all men and women as gentle and true and 
noble and heroic as they seemed to our child- 
uood! But youth passes away, and we find 
ourselves battling hand-to-hand in the midst of 
the struggles and necessities of our later life, 
gradually losing faith in this man and faith in 
that, and perhaps coming to the conclusion that 
even that which seemed to us angelic in women 
has about it a very earthly taint and touch of 
selfishness and passion like that which we find 
in the breasts of our fellow-men. These are 


stones. Also the claim of the absolute right of.| scribes the very freshest novelties of costume | DeFoe Family in America.” There are severa! | cept the realities of our later life, and to be con- 


and satisfied in them. 
propose, then, this morning, in following 
this line of thought, to bring to your minds 


tent 


latew of the things that make it hard for us to 


be reconciled to the actual conditions ot our 
life. I shall, perhaps, dwell somewhat on their 


the truth—not a fragmentary truth, incomplete, | kni-k-knacks.—New York, E. Butterick & Co. paper of the centennial series, ‘*The Century: | darker side, shading them not as they appear 


'a mixture of certainty and hesitation, but the 


truth complete from a religious point of view. 


the followers of Confucius, who number four ' 


| W. C radwick, 
Such an one would have no consideration for! courses by this practical preacher which has 40d private, with pictures of the most important 


Man and the Bitle, a sermon by Rev. Jolin 
is the eighth of a series of dis 


been putinto print. It is a candid and rever- 


its Fruits and its Festival,” gives an accvunt of 
the minor structures of the exhibition, public | 


and attractive of them, and a plan of the groun Is. 


}it hard for us to be reconciled to life. 


to my reason, but as they come to us and 
make themselves seen and felt in the midst 


of the struggles and difficulties of our career. 


Conside , then, a few of the things that make 
You wiil 


hundred million of the four hundred and fifty | ential examination of the value of the Christian | The first of two illustrated papers on “Con- | understand, as I have said, tuat I am not speak- 


million people in China; one-half of the thirty- scriptures to mankind, and while not viewed as stantinople,” by a lady-who has not only ex 
six million in Japan; nearly all the fifty-three | an idol to be worshipped it is honored as a help plored the streets and bazaars of the Turkish 
, capital, but Lad access to several harems, is | yj, problems, the facts, the sorrows and trials, 
| written with great liveliness. 
| combines a vast amount of solid information | contentedly, faithfully 


‘million in Corea; and one-third the forty-five 


million in Tartary. Eternal punishment forms 
no part of this creed. 

As we scan historic pages we do not wonder | 
that one who signs himself ‘*Harold Frederick” 
should say, ‘*Pass rapidly over ten centuries and 
note the millions of lives destroyed in that amaz- 
ing series of butcheries—the Crusades; the 
Sicilian vespers ; the wholesale slaughterof Jews 
throughout the middle ages; the massacre otf 
the Knights-Templar under the French Philip; 
St. Bartholomew's carnival of blood; all, all | 
promoted by monkish bigotry and intolerance; | 
and so on through the hideous barbecues of the | 
Reformation down to our modern Christian | 
hero, Frederick the Great, in his march in al 
whirlwind of iron hail over a hundred thousand 
crushed and mangled corpses, to steal Silesia, 
from his benefactor’s orphan daughter for the | 
glory of God and the aggrandizement of *Protes 
tant Prussia."” All history brands the church- 
man, wears he miter or shovel-hat, be he shaven 
or hirsute, asa mischief-maker, as an intolerant | 
foe to whoever repeats not his creed and bends 
not the knee at his altar. | 

There ever has been, and doubtless ever will 
be, prophets and inspired men, those who stand 
on the heights or at the outer gate and catch in 
advance the rhythm of the mighty anthem. They 
lay low the car and detect whisperings un- 
dreamed by the surging crowd. Their internal 
vision is opened, and they see as oa a scroll 
principles and consequences hidden from the 
Some so interpret the present as to 
make it susceptible of immense idealization. 
They prune away superfluities, abstruse schemes, | 
and return to simple sentiments and individual 
responsibility. They recognize a beneficent 
hand in every step they take, and brotherhoods 
not only in our own planet, but to the utmost 
verge we can conceive. They consider crea- 
tion as well as man evolutionary, and despair | 


to development and piety. —New York, Charles 
P. Somerby. 
The thirty-seventh Bulletin of the Boston 


An article that) 


ing of being willing to live after the fashion we 


{could picture and paint in our imaginations; 


but how mang of us are willing to grapple with 


just as they come to us day-by-day, mantullyy 
working out the problem, 
fighting through the fight unto the end, and 



























































































































































{with striking and suggestive views is that on 
| «Berlin and Vienna,” by Prof. J. M. Hart. 
hitherto unpublished facts concerning 


counting life as it Comes in this way a good and 
grand and noble thing, to be taker thanktully, 
to be kept and carried patiently, to be viven up 
contentedly when called for at the end ? 

What, then, are some of the things? First, 
{there are the limitations of our lite; limitations 


Public L brary gives a list of the more jimpor- 
tant books placed or newly I»cated in the li- | | 
f > . Some 
brary during Jan., Feb. and March last, a dis- | : : : : 
ge . . . | Benedict Arnold are communicated in a very 
quisition on America before Columbus, some- | 5 3 
: : : | agreeable style by the writer of ‘‘Aa Old House 
thing about autograplis, and continues its check- | ‘3 " 









list for American local history. There is a 
great amount of valuable suggestion in these 
issues. 

The Science of [ealth, for May, is as bright 
in appearance as ever, and as full of useful and 
suggestive matter relating to disease and medi- 
cine, healtn and food, agriculture and the house- 
hold, with no sign of dissolution except the an- 
nourncement that the June number, concluding 
the eighth volume, also concludes the publica- 
tion in its presentform. Itis then to be merged 
in the Phrenological Journal.—New York. 

Blackwood's, for April, disposes of ‘‘The Di- 
lemma,” the serial story, abruptly; ‘‘ Moun- 
taineering in the Himalaya” is a review o 


1 
4 


| and Its Story.” 


|a well-written article on George Ticknor, by 
| F. S. Perry, anecdotal as well as critical. The 
| number contains other readable articles, as well 
| as poems by Sidney Lanier, Emma Lazarus and 
| Margaret Preston, and many good things in the 
! -*Monthly Gossip.” — Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
| cott & Co. 
| The Popular Science Monthly, for May, begins 
j with an article from Herbert Spencer on ‘So 
| ciety an Organism,” bearing an analogy to the 
j animal organization, the agzregate more endur- 
ing, while yet dependent on the parts; followed 
} by an illustrated article on ‘*Hammers and Per- 
cussion,” by Rev. Arthur Rigg; ‘*Preposses- 


Lady Barker writes with undi- | 
| minished zest of her home in Natal. There is! 
} 


| speaking to them. 


of knowledge; those things that make the uni- 
verse and life here on the earth seem such an 
overwhelming mystery to us. This does not 
mean anything to children, and does not apply 
to them. Speaking these though’s [ am hardly 
The universe is all clear to 
the child before he has asked any quustions. He 
takes everything for granted, lives in the love 
1 and light of his hone, and is contented in the 
midst of these. But the progress of life with 
| us is just like the progress of the sunrise. 
| When, on some foggy morning, we look out 
and can only see a few feet from the house, the 
world seems small and easily comprehended to 
us. But as the fog lifts and the light comes in 
we learn, to be sure, something more than we 
knew before; but along with this widening of 
the range of that which we can see and under- 
stand we are continually impressed with the 
sense that the circle of this mystery, of that 


some books of travel, in which several ladies | sions for and against the Supernatural,” in reply which we cannot see and cannot know, is per- 


participated ; ‘‘1895"'s a rough vision of woman- 


suffrage in Parliament, twenty years hence, | 


when women hold office; ‘‘Mr. Ashley's Life of 
Lord Palmerston” isareview describing the great 
statesman as home secretary, leader of his party, 


and prime minister; a review of ‘Norman Mc- | 


Leod” closes the number. —New York, Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co.'s reprint. 

Appleton’s Illustrated Iland book of Ameri- 
can Cities is timely and attractive. It will do 
as a centennial souvenir, when everybody will 
be travelling towards Philadelphia, and it is 
also full of interesting details that can never 
come amiss in intelligent circles. The illustra- 


tions are profuse, and admirably drawn—in- | 


deed, in this last respect, an example to all sim- 
lar works. We find the information singularly 


such as the conversion of water into wine, the | not of the future on account of low beginnings. | accurate, and presented systematically, expres-- 
extraordinary draught of fishes, the etilling of They regard life as disciplinary, the merest ively and concisely.—New York, D. Appleton 
the tempest, the healing of disease, the raising! threshhold, and eternity an ever-extending op- | & Co.; Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


from the dead, the blasting of the barren fig- 
tree. 


portunity. They know our shcrt-comings, our 


The Sanitarian, for May, if not in a new 


The division of the sun's path among the | darkness, our misconception, our immaturity, ! dress, appears with a new emblem on the ! 


ito Dr. Carpenter, by President McCosh, of 
Princeton Collezge—the evangelical view; *‘Lec- 
tures in Electricity,” by J. Tyndall; ‘‘Recent 
| Geographical Progress,” by Chief-Justice Daly ; 
i«“Mollusks of the Rocky Mountains,” land, 
| pond and river-snails, and fresh-water muscles, 
by Ernest Ingersoll; ‘‘Character and Work of 
Liebig. by Dr. Thudichum; the conciusion of 
Mrs. Youman’s interesting review of Mrs. Hers- 
chell’s ‘*Life of Caroline Lucretia Ilerschell,” 
anda ‘Sketch of Dr. A. Flint, Jr., with a por- 
trait. Then there is mention of the ‘‘Awards at 
i ticle by R. Riordon, about ‘‘Telegraphy,” ‘*Air- 
Germs and Spontaneous Generation,” by P. 
Schutzenberger, also illustrated; and ‘‘Con- 
science in Animals,” by G. J. Romanes, which 
relates some remarkable incidents of the sa 
gacity of dogs and monkeys. The Zuyder Zee 





ton & Co. 


| the International Exhibition,” an illustrated ar- | 


and other geographical matters are discussed in 
the ‘‘Editor’s Table."—New York, D. Apple- | 


petually widening, until, as the fog fades off to 
the horizon, the horizen itself seems narrow 
and cramped, and we are lost in the infinity of 
the universe. Or, asaperson climbing a moun- 
tain-side—he can see, betore le start-, the side 
of the mountain and the little bit of landscape 
that is about him; but as be climbs the land- 
scape broadens and widens on every hand; he 
sees more and more; here a river, there a bit 
of ocean, or a clump of trees, and away off to 
the edge of the sea. But along with this 
knowledge of his surroundings comes that other 
knowledge, that beyond anything that he can 
| see or measure there is the illimitable and the 
| unknown. 

| It sometimes seems to me, and I suppose it 
seems so to every thoughtful mind, as though 
study, thinking and searching after the meaning 
of things, were utterly vain, so little can we dis- 
| cover, so little of what we du discover do we 
really compreliend. There is nothing any- 
|where about us that we can understand. I 
| watched a little cloud of dust floating in the 
street as I! came to church to-day, and | thought 
and felt that every single grain in that cloud had 
about it a touch of the infinity that makes the 
universe darkness, so that there was something 
| even there that man can never fathom or com- 
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eh i f the 
hend. And the grandest thinkers © 
tudied and thought, 
chai Se pepe nag me have at last 
as did Newton, in those 
d like a child on the 


pre 
wor 
and learned all they 
been — erg 
-quoted words, 5 : 
pa an infinite ocean, having ae 5 
few bright and beautiful pebbles in my 2 
This popular feeling, condensed into a phrase 
ae P ink it was thought only, but the 
(for i do not think it wa ri easel 
aker felt the oppression O it), was expre 
ne yesterday, as I was agrees yen 
“ » me,” said he, ‘‘as though a is 
site oe wething: ” What are we here for? wc 
does it all mean? Where will it all end? e 
know not where we came from; we know not 
what we are; we cannot define the meaning of 
life, even; we know not where we are going; 
or, at least, there is room for so much doubt or 
question on all of these points that sometimes 
the doubts will get the better of our taith, and 
we seem wrapped in clouds that we can never 
dissipate or scatter.” This mystery of life. 
then, comes upon us, and belittles the meaning 
of our lives, and takes heart and hope out of us. 
And then there is the limitation of our af- 
fections. When I was a little child I did 
as every child does; 1 trusted and loved 
everybody without a question. But do we not 
all know that there comes a sad and serious 
limitation to the boundlessness of this trusting 
love as we go on? Have you never felt the 
pang that came to my heart when I waked up 
to the discovery that even father and mother 
were not perfect? It was simply the necessary 
discovery that we must make in regard to every- 
body who is human; but, having worshipped 
and loved them, I shall never forget the pang 
of pain that came to me when J had to criticize 
those whom I had so deeply loved. And, as the 
younger boy at home, I almost worshipped my 
‘older brothers; and on awsking from the illu- 
sion—for it was an illusion, though they are 
grand and noble as any men I know—on awak- 
ing from the illusion that they were something 
heroic and grand beyond common humanity, 
this driving of the trusting love back upon the 
heart awoke such dissatisfaction with life as I 
shall never be able to forget. ES 

And then we have discovered it in more inti- 
mate relations. If we have not waked up to 
find that those nearest and dearest to us cannot 
fill the perfect ideal that reaches out after the 
divine we must at least be conscious that those 
near and dear have waked up to the conscious- 
ness that we cannot fill this ideal; and so the 
love becomes limited and driven in on itself, 
until we become discouraged and dissatisfied 
with the meaning and the beauty of life. f 

And then there is the limitation of the possi- 
bilities of our attainments in the work of life. 
How little and poor and mean life seems to us 
sometimes when we stand at the further end of 
it and look back! What have we done? If 
one of us dies we simply drop out and are for- 
gotten, and that is the end. What we have ac- 
complished seems to have wrought 80 little 
change in the ongoing of the world’s affairs ! 
We have been able to do so little to add to the 
knowledge of men, to add to their culture, to add 
to their enlightenment, to their improvement, 
to their uplifting, that all we are doing seems 
vain, and our arm is unnerved and drops use- 
less at our side. 

And then there come and press upon us the 
ordinary, common burdens of life. I shall not 
speak of anything striking or extraordinary in 
this respect. I simply wish to call home to 
your thought and feeling those things which 
press upon you all. We are burdened, most of 
ns, with things that we could not throw of if 
we would, ani that seem to make life in its 
ordinary manifestations to us something hard 
to bear. I know some in this congregation who 
are burdened with an inherited tendency to sad- 
ness and melancholy. What does it mean? 
Something not their fault. The skeleton-hand 
of some ancestor, perhaps remote by many gen- 
erations, reaches out of the distant grave and 
lays this burden of melancholy on a man’s soul, 
and he must carry it through life. If he will 
he cannot throw it off. It blackens the heav- 
ens, fills the soul with doubt, puts the light out 
in the sky, and makes us question whether 
there is any God, or any love, or any order in 
it all. 

And then there is the burden of inherited dis- 
ease. Many of us wake up as we come into 
our earlier manhood or womanhood and find 
that we are carrying a weight of which we shall 
never be able to rid ourselves; a weight that 
makes life many times seem to us but misery — 
useless, valueless. 

Ther, there is the burden of our daily busi- 
ness cares. Ifaw many of you to-day have 
come from the business of the past week feel- 
ing that you are oppressed, worried, troubled, 
beyond anything you could utter or express, by 
the crushing burden of your business, which 
you cannot throw off, and yet which it seems to 
you sometimes you can no longer carry! And 
then these mothers, burdened with the common- 
est cares of the household, as to what they shall 
do with the children, how they shall teach them, 
with the endless round of little petty cares that 
gcem never to have an end, and yet that seem 
to wear the very life and heart and hope out of 
you all. 

And then there is a burden that none of us 
have ever seen, and yet it is one that we carry, 
and one that perhaps crushes us more than any 
of these, and that is, the burden of the future— 
the burden of anxiety for the morrow. I take 
it that most of us would get through to-dayrvery 
well if we were absolutely sure that to-morrow 
woull be bright. But however bright to-day 
may be we see the cloud to-morrow, and if it is 
very dark to-day the cloud to-morrow only 
aeepens. And so we carry that which, ae I 
have said, we have never seen, that which we 
have never heard, that which we have never 
touched, and that which we never shall see, 
never shall hear, never shall touch—the burden 
of to-morrow, crushing us down, and taking 
the heart and hope out of life. 

And then, once more, there are the losses 
that make us irreconciled to life—the loss of 
property, the loss of station, the loss of social 
power or influence, the loss of the hopes of our 
youth, that clustered about us so brightly, that 
we have reached atter and sought so long, and 
that we have so utterly failed to attain. And 
then there are the losses that seem harder still— 
the losses of friends. I can hardly speak of 
those without touching you every one, for there 
is no home that has not sometime been shad- 
owed, there is no heart that does not cherish 
the memory of a face that has faded, of a voice 
that they shall hear no more. Many a woman 
from whose side has been stricken the strong 
arm on which she leaned feels that she cannot 
bear her life any longer. Life has no meaning; 
its heart, its hope, its impulse, have all been 
taken away, and she simply drags through dark 
day after day, wishing for the end; not only 
willing to die, Jonging to die, if only she could 
gain back the one who stood by her side, and 
on whom she Jeaned for strength, and who has 


dom of God—and so must we have. 
darkness is all about me. 


justify it all. 














hurches which he founded; Paul, whose life 


was all struggle and tempest, from first to last— 
he it is who says, ‘ r 

state I am, therewith to be content. : 
learned this very much as we must learn it; for 
though Paul would put the defi 
of his belief, and of his trust, 
from those that we u 
underlying principles on which he rested, and on 
which we must rest, 


Ihave learned in whatsoever 
And he 


nition of his faith, 
in different words 
would utter to-day, yet the 
are substantially the same. 
I speak—this grand anchor 
the love, and the wis- 
To-day, 
mine eyes are dropping tears, my heart 
the burden of grief, and thick 
No matter! If there 
be anything in religion, if there be any God, I 
niust believe that there is an outcome that shall 
And by this faith in God I do 
not mean an unreasoning acceptance of a dog- 
ma. Nothing of the kind. Any fuitn that is 
real, and true, and living, bases itself in, stands 
upon, and must grow ut of, the experience of 
the world, and the experience of the world has 
given us just such a God to trust. There is, as 
Matthew Arnold has expressed it, and as I have 
had occasion to quote it to you many times, 
there is apparent all through the history of the 
world ‘‘a power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness.” There is nothing clearer in the 
history of the world thus far,than that there is 
a ruling, conquering<power of right in the af- 
fairsof humanity. Those-kings, those generals, 
those factions, those mighty men, all those hu- 
man forces that have set themselves against this 
invincible power of right, have been dashed in 
pieces as waves are driven back in an angry foam 
when they smite against the cliffs on the shore of 
the sea. Only those things have stood that have 
been built upon this impregnable foundation of 
everlasting righteousness and truth. Why, the 
very fact that there is any order at all in the 
universe is proof that there is a power that 
makes for order, that is supreme over all the 
chaotic and disturbing forces of the world. 
When, on some cold morning, I see the steam 
gathering upon the window, and see those little 
particles of mist shaping themselves into the 
beautiful crystalline forms that they always 
take on under those circumstances, do I not 
know that there is a power of order at the heart 
of it all that creates these beautiful forms? 
When I see a little rootlet in the soil, and see 
astem spring up from it, and grow to a tree, 
gathering (o itself from the earth beneath, from 
the air around, from the rains, and from the 
sunshine above, all the scattered and disorgan- 
ized portions of its surroundings that go to make 
up the beautiful order and the growth of the 
tree, do I not know that in that growth and in 
that development is something stronger than 
disorganization and death? So, when I see in 
society, among the affairs of men, law, order, 
right and truth supreme, as the years go by, 
ruling and regulating all the turbulent powers 
beneath them, coming out regnant and king at 
last, do I not know that the power that made, 
and rules, and works in society is a power work- 
ing for order and righteousness and truth? 

And go, out of the experience of the world, 
out ot observing the affairs and facts of human- 
ity, we may draw this one conclusion, that no 
argument can overthrow, and that no contrary 
experience or discovery can touch or weaken— 
this faith in the power, and the love, and the wis- 
dom that guide the affairs of men. And Iknow 
that they guide the affairs of humanity, because 
they guide my affairs. Perhaps I would not ex- 
press my belief in what is ordinarily called par- 
ticular providences, and say that God changes 
his law and all his affairs for the sake of bring- 
ing about just the particular thing that I care 
for, that I desire; but I cannot believe in any 
God who rules the universe who does not rule 
the particles of which the universe is composed. 
God does not rule all the stars in space and ne- 
glect this particular earth on which we live, 
which is one of the stars which he rules as a 
part of the universe. God does not govern the 
affairs of this great globe on which we stand 
ani neglect the leaves of the trees and the dust 
particles that float as motes in the sunbeam. 
The same mighty and comprehensive iaw which 
holds the universe in its order is minute enough 
to grasp the dust particle that floats in the air, 
and the totality of order could not result except 
for the minuteness of it. And so the providence 
ot God, that cares for the universe as a whole, 
that takes it at the beginning and holds it tothe 
consummation that we cannot see or know, that 
we can only dimly guess—this same mighty, 
all-grasping order of God’s providence consid- 
ers my affairs. Not simply nations, not simply 
cities, not simply families, but you and me, the 
leaf on the tree, the bird that sings on the 
bough, the flower that springs out of the sod, 
these are a part of this wisdom and love and 
order that we call the character and the provi- 
dence of God. 


He had this of which 
of faith in the goodness, 


perhaps, 
is heavy with 


contented. I am not contented with what I am 
to-day as a finality. 
simply as a provisional thing that leads on to 
something better. 
picture and he gets simply his outline sketched, 
he is not contented, the picture is not done; but 
he is contented with the work so far. Whena 
man is making a statye, and has it simply rudely 
blocked out, or only an arm, or a foot, or the 
head, finished and brought into shape, he is sat- 
isfied so far with what he has done, as leading 
to somethingelse. I climbed Bunker-Hill Mon- 
ument some years ago. When I reached the 
fiftieth step I had not reached the end, and was 
not satisfied; I was going to the top; but I was 
satisfied with the fiftieth step as the fiftieth step, 
as leading on to the hundredth and the tw» hun- 
dredth. And so we must learn, according to 
the beautiful idea of the hymn that we sung to- 
day to be contented with the joys, and content- 
ed to take the sorrows of to-day, and live nobly 
and faithfully new, looking toward something 
that is to come. 

One thought more, and this my last. We 
must remember that though we gain not the 
grand things of life that we strive after, if we 
live nobly in the midst of these affairs that God 
has appointed as our portion, we shall have 
gained the grand end and aim of life. What 
does life mean? Success does not mean that 
you live ina fine house, on a fine street, ard 
have horses prancing at your door, that you are 
able to command means for accomplishing what- 
ever you wish. Success does not mean that 
you have attained toa certain office that you 
have striven after, that you have accomplished 
a certain work, that you have written a certain 
book, that you have done a certain deed. Sup- 
pose we pursue truth all our life long, and feel 
at the end that we have only gained the discipline 
that comes through the search after truth, which 
is Worth the most, the manhood, the character we 
have developed, that we have built up, or the pit- 
itul thing that we have striven after? A man 
paints a beautiful picture, and the moment it is 
finished his house js burned, and the picture with 
it. The man has developed himself as an artist 





faded from her arms. And how many are there, 
mothers and fathers, who look upon empty 
cradles, who listen for footsteps that they can- 
not hear, who see in their dreams, or in the 
musing hour of twilight, as they sit and think, 
the faces that once clustered or played about 
their feet, that they will never see in life again. 
These things come to them, and take the very 
meaning out of life, until death itself seems to 
be a blessing, and life something hare to bear, 
and we are ready to ask the question which 
Tennyson asks in the opening lines of his “Two 
Voices” :—~ 
*‘A still small voice spake unto me, 
‘Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?’?” 


¥ | some philanthropi 


inthe process of his labor, and this artistic fealty 
jand power have become a part of himself, and 
{he carries them with him forever. He may 
| lose the outside work that is done, but the qual- 
| ity, the skill, those things which go to make the 
essence and the soul of his work, these have 
become part of his own soul; he carries them 
with him forever. If I have devoted my life to 

— I may not have suc- 
{ceeded in accomplishing my purpose, but all 
| that there was beautiful and glorious in that 
| work of philanthropy I have wrought into the 
| fibre of my own being, it has become part of 
pe sae and I carry with me forever the result 
|} of that labor. So, if I have sought for truth, I 
| may not have found it, but the discipline, the 


These, then, simply as hints—I have not in- | culture, the awakening of the brain, the devo- 


tended to discuss them, for they need no dis- | 
cussion, but simply to bring them to your! 
thought—hints of those things that make it hard | 
for us to say, “I am willing to hve. right here, 
to-day, in my circumstances; ready to take up 
my burden, to carry my load, to do my work, | 
to wait God's time.” 

And now I propose, as an offset to this, to 
consider some of the reasons why we ought to 


tion of the heart, the fixed resolve, the will— 
these things have become a part of myself; so 
that, though I have not the truth, I am some- 
thing better than the man who has the truth. 

am the truth-seeker, the truth-lover, devoted 
to truth, following it to the world’s end. 

We have lost the tuys and the plays of our 
childhood, but the childhood is not lost, nor was 
it useless. The plays, the diversions, the la- 


Then there is another reason for our being 
I am contented with it 


When a man is painting a 


tion in the contract with the Ware River Rail- 
road, they remark: ‘‘This lease immediately 
appreciated the value of the stock and bonds of 
the Ware River Railroad. From this large in- 
REMOVAL OF OFFICES. crease in value Mr. Chapin, his family and 
We are pleased to that the BUSINESS, | friends, reaped a rich harvestof profit. But the 
EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OvFIcEs of “THE COM: | 1a ryogt grew directly from the lease. The 
ites aa ee Sees ee lease is the seed. The Boston and Albany Rail- 
NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, road planted it and has got to cultivate it. It 
CoRNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE | has to bear the burden, and it, and it alone, 
LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, should receive the profit. No agent of the 
not far from our former office, where we shall be | Boston and Albany Railroad, be he president or 
glad to welvome all our friends. director, no State director acting as a trustee 
ere of the Commonwealth's intsrest in that road, 
The Massachusetts Republican Con-| ,)ouid be allowed to make a private gain ani 
vention. a ie profit out of that lease.” And, finally, the 
: = nepabeonretean sigh NR ORE a “ ve committee say that Messrs. Chapin, Sargent 
ideal of administrative service t sa t i e ia Winall bied seen quiley of a. Vinlaiion of 
ee - a asec Oe 1 . cape their official duty; have perverted the trust and 
eee oe pes sir a confidence reposed in them to their private 
choice of delegates to the eeoras sae 00, | ond s, in contravention of equity and good mor- 
a = int ai wary: beet, ye nc eae ata als; and that said Chapin, Sargent and Kimball 
unanimity and vigor that promised the most ac- deserve and should receive therefor the cen- 
ceptable results. The convention wae large, sure and condemnation of all high-minded and 
numbering 969 members, and there was a vote honorable men.” They join in the recommen- 
cast in the choice of delegates for every mem- dation of their colleagues that the Attorney- 
ber prevent. Ra-tuesker Sanfurd. of Tase- General be instructed to commence suits at once 
ton, presided, and formulated a scheme of po- to: senovet hank: the money which has been 
litical action which, if realized, would inaugu- wrongfully and illegally taken. 
rate an era that has seldom been known in After a day or two of debate, and the rejec- 
this or any other country—to use his own words, tion of all but the resolution for a suit, Mr. 
“a statesmanship that undertakes to do some- Sinbkil tock tae Meet in ble defence. ic de 
Peg he te cueattys OFS poner’ te dew) clared himself to be in favor of the passage of 
— ar o* Bratt wees sate the resolve, and then proceeded to criticise the 
public conscience while it paralyzes the busi- manner in which Mr. Hayes’s report was pre- 
ness of the people, to purify the civil-service pared and its contents. “He dekh shiek thas 
ky eveeting Som oe wee premnening: faithial, was anything wrong or dishonorable in his con-. 
edheeantapnns mete saat mateo sie nection with the gravel contract, or in his hold- 
und theft, to relieve by a sound and watchful ing the stock of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
oeenery. x he: pete burdens, and -wies ty: * road, the property of his wife, stating the facts 
wise, efficient and stable policy, to restore con- in the case a0d aneding Mpoa them, He admit- 
fidence to the channels of trade and industry.” ted that perhaps he might have laid himself 
The single resnenen af the coprention 2) open to criticism by his connection with the 


“= re gia ots atl gy ae th Ware River Railroad, but stated emphatically 
ablieates of seth antag og ha Reoutticns that he had no intention ot wrong-doing in his 
national convention unpledged and uninstructed | actions. Without asking any favor of the 
in respect of individual candidates tor Presi- | members of the House, he claimed as a right 
dent and Vice-President of the United States; | at his long and honorable life should have 
seg ie oon ag pale ue Pega est spre some weight in the estimation they should place 

upon him now as an honorable man. The dis- 


work and vote for those candidates, and those 

only, whose character and career give unques- 
tinction between a private capitalist and a State 
director in these transactions does not seem to 


tionable assurance to the whole country that 
they will be faithful and zealous to maintain the 

occur to Mr. Kimball, and therein is the source 
and propriety of all the criticisms in the matter. 
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equal rights of all citizens under the constitu- 
tion; to bring about the resumption of specie 
payments at a day not later than that already 
fixed by law, and to effect a thorough and radi- 
cal reform in the civil service, to the end that 
the administration of public affairs may be char- 
acterized by efficiency, economy and purity. 

The vote for delegates to the national conven- 
tion resulted as follows :— 


Whole number of votes..........++000++-969 
Necessary to a Choice.........0e0 cece ee e485 
E. Rockwood Hoar.......... “aint Oe 
Richard H. Dana, Jr............+++++622 
John M. Forbes............ cee ee0+ 529 
Paul A. Chadbourne................-407 
Alexander H. Bullock..............+-404 
William Cogswell............60.02+++376 
Edward Learned............02+++++++366 
James Freeman Clarke..........+.+++283 
William B. Washburn...............-131 
John D. Long............. SIN. |) | 
John E. Sanford. ......csescecveesese 38 
Scattering. . 2... .sccccereccescccevess 12 


The first three only being chosen by a major- 
ity of the votes, Mr. Chadbourne, as the next 
highest, was selected viva voce. This delega- 
tion is regarded as equally divided as between 
Bristow and Blaine, though neither is commit- 
ted to either, unless it is Mr. Chadbourne, whose 
town expressed a preference for Mr. Bristow. 
Mr. Hoar is a friend to both Blaine and Bris- 
tow. Mr. Forbes has invariably aided the reg- 
ular nominee, and has expressed no preference. 
Mr. Dana is in the same position, though his 
tendencies would be towards Mr. Bristow. The 
selection of Mr. Dana is the expression of all 
Massachusetts in response to his rejection as 
minister to England by the Senate. His ca- 
reer, as well as Judge Hoar’s, is well known to 
all our readers. Mr. Forbes is a merchant of 
Boston, and bluff and hearty in all his relations. 
He is the soul of honor and generosity. Mr. 
Chadbourne is Presicent of Williams College, 
and scholarly and progressive. 

As to the division of sentiment in the conven- 
tion, Mr. Clarke, who ran on the regular Bristow 
ticket, with his name on one or two other tick- 
ets, had 283 votes, and that was about the 
strength of those who were fully committed to 
Mr. Bristow. Two men on the Blaine ticket 
only, viz., Gen. Cogswell, had 376 votes, and 
Mr. Learned had 366. This shows about the 
number of delegates committed to Mr. Blaine. 
Judge Hoar ran on every ticket but the Bris- 
tow ticket, and had 702 votes—about 330 more 
than the regular Blaine ticket. Mr. Dana, for 
whom some delegations voted under instruc- 
tions, received the Bristow vote of Mr. Clarke 
and 339 votes more. The votes for Mr. Hoar 
and Mr. Dana show that fully 320 delegates 
voted who were committed neither to Mr. Blaine 
nor Mr. Bristow. Mr. Forbes, on the Blaine 
ticket, had about 150 of these votes. Mr. Chad- 
bourne and Mr. Bullock, on the Bristow ticket, 
had each of them about 120 of these votes. 
The other votes of the uncommitted delegates 
were for Messrs. Washburn, Long, Sanford, 
and others. 

Having thus chosen the general delegates 
well—-men who have the full confidence of all 
parties in the State, and who will wield no slight 
influence at Cincinnati—it remains for the dis- 
trict conventions to supplement this choice by 
men of corresponding position and character. 
Massachusetts, as was expected by all who 
knew her, has given an earnest of her intelli- 
gence, sober sense and sound discrimination in 
the choice of delegates thus far made. 





Public Parks for Boston. 

The Public Park Commissioners of this city 
on Monday last reported to the City Council a 
comprehensive scheme for a series of parks in 
different sections of the city. The report is 
quite lengthy and very interesting, and accom- 
panying it are twelve large maps, showing the 
locations and lines of the proposed parks. In 
selecting the locations the commissioners have 
had in view the considerations of accessibility, 
economy, adaptability and sanitary advantages. 
They estimate that the total population of the 
city is 342,000; the total acreage, 22,288; and 
the average population per acre, 15.13. Old 
Boston, South Boston and Charlestown are the 
districts having by far the largest average num- 
ber of inhabitants per acre, containing over 
sixty-six per cent. of the whole population. As 
the city includes no territory north of Charles- 
town, any parks within the city limits for the 
people of that district must be located in the 
more unoccupied councry to the west and south- 
west. 

The plan now offered and described in detail, 
includes water-fronts at City Point and Savin 
Hill, on the harbor, and on Charles river, as 
points of primary importance. Between the 


eeeee 


urban parks are located, one each on the Back 
and South bays. 


nected with the Back Bay Park, both for con- 
venience, and in order to secure the effect of a 
long vista to and over Charles river. These 
water fronts, with their intermediate parks, 
complete the inner ‘‘series” of proposed im- 
provements, and may, for convenience, be called 
the urban park system. The commissioners 
have felt that the Back and South Bay parks 
were, in fact, matters of prime necessity, rather 
than choice, in a sanitary sense, and that no 
suburban parks, however beautiful and exten- 
sive, would at all compensate, either now or in 
future years, for the want of open spaces in 
these low and dangerous localities, bordering as 
they do upun the most dense!y-inhabited parts 
of the city. The first series of suburban parks 
has been selected with a different motive, inas- 
much as local sanitary considerations, though 
always incidental, are not controlling. Two 
locations, answering to these requirements in a 
remarkable degree, easily accessible, and sufli- 
ciently large to meet the immediate wants of 
the people, have been selected. The western 
location is in the Brighton district, directly east 
of and adjoining the reservoir lands; the south- 
ern and larger one is in West Roxbury, on the 
high land, lying between the two valleys in 
which are the Boston and Providence and the 
New York and New England railroads. Asa 
unique feature in the suburban system, Jamaica 
Pond, with its immediate surroundings, has 
been included in the plan. 

There will be in all ten of these reservations, 
not including the park-ways or avenues, which 
of themselves will be ornamental and delightful. 
The estimated cost of all this health and beauty 
is about $5,000,000, which the. commissioners 
are confident will be repaid in ten years by en- 
hanced valuation of adjoining lands. 

The seheme is a grand one, and will prove a 
good topic fur thought and conversation by our 
citizens. It is not probable it will be adopted 
at once, in view of the depression of business 
and our large public debt; but it can be inau- 
gurated and continued piecemeal till completed. 
In any event, the locations selected and the 
methods of communication will be suggestions 
for real-estate operators, builders, etc., that 
must prove advantageous. ‘Ihe Boston of the 
future will possess all these attractions. 








The Albany Railroad Mismanage- 
ment. 

Though the House of Representatives of our 
Legislature seems disposed to treat with great 
leniency the offences of Messrs. Chester W. 
Chapin, the President, and Mr. Moses Kimball, 
the Director, of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, yet the spirit and tone of the several re- 
ports of the committee on railroads, made on 
Monday last, better represent the sentiment of 
the community than do the legislators. 

It will be remembered that Francis B. Hayes, 
one of the State Directors of the road, in a mi- 
nority report, charged Messrs. Chapin and Kim- 
ball with malfeasance in office, which charge 
was referred to the railroad committee, consist- 
ing of three Senators and eight Representatives, | which he confessed his financial errors, and 
who gave a great deal of time to the investiga- | made some suggestions of value to those simi- 
tion, and were aided therein by the Attorney- | larly prone to speculation. He said: ‘I’ve re- 








MINOR MATTERS. 
Dante, Drew's Insotvency. — This great 


Methodist Wall street operator has lately been 
having a frank talk with a newspaper man, in 


be reconciled to just this kind of life; for when | LOTS and the efforts of childhood have been | General; and although they do not concur in a | tired permanently from business this time, which 


we say we are willing to live, we mean, willing 
to take life as itis, life as it practically comes 
tous. If we do not mean this, we do not mean 
anything, for this is what lite is, to the majority 
of men. F 

First, there ought to come to sustain, and 
strengthen, and lift us up, and there must come, 
if we are to live life grandly, this underlying 
faith—faith in the goodness, in the power, in 
the wisdom, that is at the heart of things; that 
which religion calls “God,” that which we, in 
the earnestness and simpiicity of our hearts, 
call *‘Qur Father in Heaven.” If, as is s"p- 
posed, Paul wrote these words which I have 
taken for my text, it is very significant for us to 
notice the career through which he passed in 
his earthly experience, and by which, as he said. 
**T have learned to be content.” It is not some- 
thing that comes to us at first; it is not some- 
thing born with us. This contentment with the 
facts, the darkness, the mystery, the hardness 
ot lite, come to us as the result of learning, if; 
it comes at all; and it comes generally well 
along in lite. Paul, the petted son of wealthy 
parents; Paul, the scholar, learned in the wis- 
dom of bis time; Paul, the orator; Paul. the 
leader of the faction that persecuted the early 
eburch; this Paul, himselt the persecuted and | 
the outeast, driven to think in the wilderness, | 
and then, as he thought, compelled to take up 
pes that made him an outcast from his 


‘try. and that forbade him to have a home; | 


Pau i : rings 

: ‘ess Who was scourged, who was beaten with | 

ta“ iery was shipwrecked, who was in danger | 

his is “casts, in perils of robbers, in perils by | 

8 OWN Countrymen. j i “ie 

in perile amon men, in perils among strangers, 
Might and day. P : f | 

brother op oa Paul, without father or mother, i It is of re 


Sister, in his later life; Paul, with- | 
5 exce 
about hing to} 
®pised and su 


Out friends, 


pt the few that he gathered | 
ielp him in his labor; Paul, de- l 


ong false brethren; Paul, travelling | just been taken up that was cut and laid in 1834. | the investigation 


| road by Gen. William Raymond Lee, who still 


‘pected in the midst of the very | position to-day. 


wrought into our make-up as men. So we may 
lose the things we strive after to-day, and life 
may seem meaningless to us, useless and worth- 
less in our disappointment and sadness, when 


them; but if we are only faithful in the condi- 
tions in which we are placed, bearing patiently 
the burdens, taking the heartache if it comes, 


where God has placed us, living nobly to our- | 
se‘ves and our fellow-men, we shall have built 
up tor ourselves characters of divine finish, di- 
vine beauty and divine glory; and these are 


| better than to get on to-day, for this means be- | t 


coming divine. 
Expressing this one last thought in two or 
three verses, I will close :— 
**My boyhood chased the butterfly, | 
Or, when the shower was gone, | 
Sought treasures at the rainbow's end, H 
That lured me wandering on. 
I caught nor bow nor butterfly, 
Though eagerly I ran, 
But in the chase I found myself, 
And grew to be a man. 
“In later years I’ve chased the good, 
The beautiful and true, 
Mirage-like forms, which take not shape ; 
They flit while I pursue; 
But while the endless chase I Tan, 
I grew in life divine; 
I missed th’ ideals I had sought, 
But God himself is mine.” 


! 








A railroad sleeper on the Providence road has | 
d-cedar, and was purchased for the | 


ives. The road-maste 


: | public trust and private interest admi 
t who laid it holds his defence. . iti 


tution.” In regard to Mr. Chapin’s participa- 


united report, there is no substantial disagree- | I ought to have done years ago under different 
ment upon the general facts that Messrs. Chapin | and happier circumstances. I never dreamed 
and Kimball, and also Mr. Ignatius Sargent, a | that the time would come when I should have 


| we reach after things we desire and do not gain | Director, have been derelict in their duty and |to go into bankruptcy. There never was just 


unfaithful to their respective trusts, by which | such a case as mine ever heard on ’afore. 
t 


No 
hey have profited largely at the expense of the | man was ever so rich as I was, worth at one 


monwealth owns in the corporation. The speci- | made to lose every dollar of it in so short a 
fic charges are that Mr. Kimball, by virtue of |time. I had been wonderfully blessed in money- 


rack to bring its product to market, and profited | i 


Chapin and Sargent, the three as the finance | sively. 
committee of the Albany road, leased the Ware | t 
River Railroad, whose stock stood very low, at the | knew, but got caught at last. Besides that I 
tisk of the Albany railroad, whereupon the stock | | 


I was ambitious to make a great for- 








the same at a low figure, their official action 
placed large profits in their pockets, which, in 
equity, belonged to the Albany railroad. 





densed statement ot 


It merits censure and demands resti- 


waters of Charles river and Dorchester bay two 


The most prominent natural 
feature in the topography of the city is Parker 
Hill, a part of which has been taken and cone 


children ought to have been left with large for- | 
tunes, as they had a right to expect. The. 
thought of these things, at first, came near kill- 
ing me or driving me crazy; but I've got over 
the worst feelings now under the kind sympa- 
thy of those whom I intended to benefit.” Drew | 
is now seventy-nine years of age. He purpos- 
es returning to a country life to end his days. 
He says his children and grandchildren are se- 
cured in the property which he had used for his 
speculations. He thought Stewart was worth 
forty millions, and Vanderbilt a hundred mil- 
lions. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE REBELLION.—The 

Alabama claims court having awarded to E. 

Atkins and others of Truro, Mass., $63,000 on 

the ship ‘‘Brilliant,” destroyed by the ‘‘Ala- 

bama,” and $11,700 to Capt. George Hagar, her 

master, personal loss, recalls the fact that in the 

fall of 1862 the ship “‘Emily Farnum” of Ports- 

mouth, N. H., loaded « general cargo in New 

York for Liverpool. At about the same time 

the ship ‘‘Brilliant,” Capt. Hagar, loaded in 

New York for London. The two ships sailed 

within a few days of each other. The ‘Emily 

Farnum,” having considerable cargo on Eng- 

lish account, her bills of lading were taken to 

the British consul, and that fact was certified 

to. On the morning of Oct. 3, 1862, the con- 

federate steamer ‘‘Alabama” fell in with both 

ships when very near each other. It was a 

beautiful morning, and with a fair wind they 

were sailing along, all unconscious of danger, 

or of the fate that awaited at least one ot them. 

The *‘Alabama” quietly awaited their approach, 

when suddenly she fired a gun and hoisted the 

confederate flag—showing her true character. 

There was-nothing that could be done except to 
heave-to and surrender. Both captains were 
ordered on board the ‘‘Alabama” with their 
papers. They went into the presence of Capt. 
Semmesinhiscabin. ‘The papers of the “Emily 
Farnum” were found correct. Her cargo was 
owned in England, and the pirate did not dare 
destroy her. So he determined to put his pris- 
oners (from other ships which he had burned), 
some sixty in number, besides the crews of the 
two ships then under the guns of the ‘‘Alabama,” 
on board the ‘‘Emily Farnum,” and burn the 
“Brilliant.” Going on deck Semmes announced 
his determination. Cupt. Hagar, of the ‘‘Bril- 
liant,” had been anxiously awaiting, on the deck 
of the ‘‘Alabama,” the decision of his captor. 
When he heard the announcement, Hagar step- 
ped forward and said: ‘Capt. Semmes, down 
in a little town on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, 
I have a wife and family dependent on me for a 
living. All I have in the world is in that ship. 
I am part owner. If she is destroyed I am a 
ruined man. At my age I can never repair the 
loss, and myself and family wi!l be beggars. It 
will do you no good to burn her. To me and 
mine she is our all. I beg you not to destroy 
her.” To this manly and touching appeal 
Semmes returned an insulting refusal, and Capt. 
Hagar had to submit to see his beautiful ship, 
his all, wantonly destroyed before his eyes. 
The several crews, nearly a hundred men, were 
huddled on board the ‘‘Emily Farnum,” to see 
the “Brilliant” burn to the water's edge. Now, 
after nearly fourteen years have passed away, 
Capt. Hagar receives from the government, as 
trustee, through her constituted court of claims, 
the money paid on that very account by the 
British government, as his moiety (clipped 
somewhat of its original amount) of the depre- 
dations of the ‘‘Alabama.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Christianity and Mr. Sunderland. 

Epiror CommMonwea.tu :--Mr. Sunderland’s 
criticism will be mainly answered by calling 
him to a correct use of terms. His note con- 
tains an admirable definition of morals. And 
with that one correction it is substantially true. 
But in any accurate use of words, religion 
necessitates a God and a theology—however 
undeveloped they may be. The point I make 
for Christianity is this: So far as I know-—if I 
am ignorant I will accept light—Jesus is the 
first religious founder whv absolutely covered 
the whole ground of morals with his religious 
ideal, and so abolished the antagonism and 
bridged the separation. The pertect love to 
God and man which he enjoined present a per- 
fect ideal of both religion and morals. I can- 
not conceive of its being outgrown. No mat- 
ter if this ideal of a true Jife be older than he; 
he first made it the corner-stone of a historic 
religion which is called Christianity. No mat- 
ter, either, what his followers have made of it 
since. 

As to the assertion that Jesus taught hatred 
of father, etc., I hardly know what to say with- 
out insulting Mr.-Sunderland. I cannot think 
he means to misrepresent Jesus; neither can I 
think him so ignorant as not to know that Jesus 
meant nothing of the kind. But any thoughtful 
reader knows that Jesus teaches nothing of the 
kind. If any one will study the history of mor- 
als ard of religion carefully, 1 am convinced he 
will find my statements true. M.J. Savace. 
14 Worcester street, April 25, 1876. 





The Late O. A. Brownson, Judge Kel- 
ley, Ete, 

Epiror COMMONWEALTH :—Seeing, last week, 
your brief obituary of Q. A. Brownson, it re- 
called to my mind some reminiscences of the 
days when George Bancroft, B. F. Hallett and 
Mr. Brownson were prominent leaders in the 
Democratic party in Boston, and harangued the 
people at their political meetings. I remember 
particularly one Sunday night, at Faneuil Hall, 
when these three worthies addressed the meet- 
ing (for in those days the Whigs and Demo- 
crats drew lots to see which should have the 
use of the hall on Sunday night, as that was 
deemed most desirable, being the night preced- 
ing the election). Mr. Brownson had incurred 
the displeasure of the party by some remarks 
made previously through the columns of the 
Democratic magagine edited by him, and when 
he took the stand to address the meeting the 
audience, with one accord, commenced hissing 
and hooting to drown his voice. After several 
ineffectual attempts to be heard, he stood al- 
most motionless for some minutes until the tu- 
mult subsided, then, apparently mustering all 
his force, with fists clinched, and looking de- 
fiance at the mob, he exclaimed: ‘‘I will speak 
in this hall to-night though all hell oppose-me !” 
It is needless to say that the mob surrendered, 
and Mr. Brownson was allowed to express him- 
selt freely. 

Although Mr. Brownson’s great power as a 
writer was acknowledged by the party he es- 
poused, he was never considered a safe leader, 
and frequently kicked out of the party traces. 
In this connection I will relate another rem- 
iniscence of a well-known statesman, which oc- 
curred about the same time, at one of these 


being faithful in the midst of the conditions | Stockholders and of the interest which the Com- | time eight or ten millions of money, and then Sunday-night caucuses. Several speakers had 


addressed the meeting, and B. F. Hallett had 
just concluded one of his very argumentative 


his position, bought a gravel-bed, secured a| making; got to be a millionaire ‘afore | know’d| but rather prosy speeches, when a tall young] first; and when we got back, as sure as the 
thardly. I was always pretty lucky till lately, | an of commanding presence pushed his way | preachin’ that was goin’ on inside, if there 
$30,000 in the operation; and that, with Messrs. | and didn’t think I could ever lose very exten- through the crowd to the front and mounted the | warn’t that everlastin’ crowd justthe same! We 


rostrum. ‘The audience, who, as is usual upon 


une like Vanderbilt, and tried every way I| such occasions, are more plain-spoken than | now let me tell you what we was witness to. 


polite, called out: ‘‘Who are you?” ‘*What's 


iked the excitement of making money and giv- | Your name ?” ‘*What are you here for?” etc. | and gave him something, and the policeman was 
greatly appreciated, and by having purchased | ing it away. Ihave given a good deal of money | The young man, nothing daunted, waited for | as civil as ever you see, and told ‘em to come 
away, and am glad of it. So much has been| the tumult to subside; then, in a clear voice, | with him. What should hinder Obed and me 
saved, anyhow. Wall street was a great place announced himself as an American citizen, and|a goin’,too? Nothin’! so we went! He saida 
| for making money, and I couldn't give up the,in a speech of some half-hour thoroughly | few words in the police language to another 
The difference between the members of the | business when I ought to have done so. Now| thrilled and electrified his audience, who at the | man, and what shoul that man do but take ’em 
|committee, as represented by three reports, | I see very clearly what I ought to have done. | close of his remarks made the old hall ring with | right through the crowd and we a follerin. Up 
seems to be one only of expression, for, as we | I ought to have left the street eight or ten years | cheers. During the speech the name of the | to the locked door we went, and then he turned 
have said, they all agree as to the impropriety | ago and paid up what I owed. When I gave aj young man was handed to the presiding officer | round, and lookin’ right straight at us, he said, 
and turpitude o! the conduct of the individuals | hundred thousand dollars to this institution and| (Col. Charles G. Greene, I think), who now | and his voice was as sweet to me as silver bells, 
‘named. The most direct and severe is that of | that, I ought to have paid the money. And I| stepped forward and introduced to the audience | ‘ 
| a minority, Messrs. Palmer of the Senate, and | ought to have provided for my children by giv- | William D. Kelley, who had just concluded hig | give myself for not hearin’ the rest he said; 
| Moseley of the House. It embodies a con- ing them enough to make’em rich for life. In-| maiden political speech in old Faneuil Hall. | actooally, I was so dumb-struck-up with sur- 
all the facts elicited during | stead of that I gave my notes and only paid the | Judge Kelley, who was then a young mechanic | prise at my good fortin’ after all my tribblea- 
Of Mr. Kimball's gravel interest on ‘em, thinking I could do better with | working at his trade as a jeweller in Boston, | tions, I couldn’t wait to be civil; and I think it 
| transaction they say: ‘‘Such a mingling of the principal myself. One of the hardest things | returned to Philadelphia, his native place, where | must have been the air I trod on as I found my- 
of no | I've had to bear has been the fact that Icouldn't| he studied law and rose to a high position on| self a standin’ the other side of that great 





and to-day requires no introduction to an Ameri- 
can audience. H. G. 





Miss Podkins’ Experiences in Hear- 
ing Beecher. 
Mr. ComMoNWEALTH:—I have an idee and 
Mpression that you'd like to hear how Jerusha 
and I got along a tryin’ to hear Beecher, the 
other night. The gettin’ along part on’t was so 
everiastin’ slow that, if the thing happens many 
times in the run of a body’s lifetime, he’d stand 
a very poor chance of sufferin’ in the way of 
the gospel! But when Cap'n Otis said that H. 
W. was goin’ to expostulate over te Mr. Berke- 
ley’s, and asked us to go and heer him, I just 
thought I'd up and go; 'twan’t often I had a 
chance to go to a Beecher exhaustin’. Our 
trials begun almost before we got in sight of 
the meetin’-house, for 'twas dreadful thick o’ 
folks; but Obed and Jerusha and me stivered 
on till we got right into the crowd, and eeled in 
amorg’em. We hung together pretty well till 
the door was opened, and then! Lord sakes 
alive! there warn't no stemmin’ the human tide 
that set in for it! Jerusha she let go my hand, 
and, bein’ but a little un, she was out o’ sight in 
a jiffy. Whatever could shedo! I knew she'd 
think of her poor aunt Keziah every step she got 
lugged along, and I was e’enermost wild. But 
the pressin’ was on all sides, and if you had 
good bellowses and could keep your head up 
top of the steamin’ lot you was all right; but 
when I lost Obed, as I did in a minute, then I 
got desprit and my arms flew round like the 
flappers of a windmill. I wondered at it my- 
self to see how they did fly! One poor critter 
ahead o° me turned round with such a desparin’ 
look, and said, beseechin’ like, ‘I wish, marm, 
you wouldn’t punch me so in the back!” I felt 
kind o’ sorry for him, I vum, for he didn’t look 
as if he was used to punches. 
That's a big meetin’-house, with lots of doors, 
but they never opened but just one of ’em, and 
let the folks go in onetoatime. Only think 
on't! over three thousand feller-bein’s out there 
a waitin’ to hear preachin’, and they a lettin’ on 
‘em in one toatime! For my part, I hain't no 
manner o’ patience with such goin’s oa. There's 
good ministers, I s’pose, everywhere. I'm sure 
I should know one if I heard him in England, 
and we've got one or two here in Boston; but 
this one come all the way from Brooklyn court- 
house, and I say ‘twas a shame to make folks 
go in to hear him one to a time! 
Oh, dear! there was I, but where was Obed 
and Jerusha! I peered and I peered, but never 
a sight of either on ’em. I soon saw ’twasn’t 
any use to get squoze so much longer, for some- 
body waved his hand and hollered out: ‘*The 
meetin’-house is full and the doors is locked, so 


you! Just as if we did’nt know the doors was 
locked, when they hadn’t been opened at all! 


night” so cool, did beat me. When I see 
*twarn’t no use to fly round my arms any longer, 
[subsided and eeled outagain. Tie flush hopes 
{ had was squelched and I was philanderin’ 
round alone with no Obed nor Jerusha! I made 
up my mind [ wasn’t goin’ home for no man till 
I got ready, so I stood by my oars like a mager, 
till, as good fortin’ would have it, I spied Obed 
a-comin’ with the reddest face, his hat in his 


ana hankercher! (His tace I mean to say, not 
his hat, for where was the use o’ that, I'd like 
to know!) 


before folks—though I'd just as lives he'd call 
me Keziah as not, when there ain’t nobody much 


says [—‘‘Cap’n Otis, this is a religious meetin 


conveyin’ all sorts of impressions !” 
first time Iv’e took him down, and he ought to 
stack his memory, if he’s got one. Deary me! 
how I wish I could disremember! 

But all this time where was that blessed Je- 
rusha! 
into folks’ faces and a huntin’ for her dear little 
hat with its red and blue roses on it—you see 
the hat’s white, and I thought as long as ‘twas 
centennial (is that spelt right?—the school- 
marm kind o' looks after me and helps me on 
the big words) this year, I'd let the child be 
patriotic and come out in red, white and blue. 
Obed says ‘tis as good as a conundrum; but 
now I felt exactly as if ‘twould be all jammed 
out o’ shape, if Jerusha didn’t get killed! 
Everybody else was in just such a stew. I 
hain’t no reason to think nobody else had an 
Obed; of course they had, and he might have 
got lost; but I'll bet you any money there warn’t 
but one Keziah Podkins there! I ain’t given 
much to bettin’, and never do, unless I know 
I'll come out the big end. 

The folks made the best on’t all; but one poor 
feller made me most cry when he said so wailin’ 
like, ‘‘Here,” says he, ‘‘I ain’t been inside of a 
ehurch for nign on to fifteen years, and now to 
think when I'm taken good I can’t get in!” I 
did pity him, I tell you, and if Henry Ward had 
aseen him, [li bet you he'd asked him to sit 
sideof him. Another bettin’, but you see here’s 
another time I know what I'm talkin’ about. 

An old lady came along by us, and inspirated 
with confidence the minute she see us. She 
says to me, says she: ‘‘What’s all this about?” 
Obed to'd her ‘*Beecher.” ‘Beecher ?” says she. 
“Where! where!” The poor ignorantus hadn't 
readthe Sunday /feraid. Another feller hitched 
up his shoulders and looked real careless and 
desprit, sayin’: ‘‘Who wants to hear Beecher ! 
Idon’t!” Icould a patted him on the back and 
reminded him that there was a day of reckonin’ 
comin’, but I forbeared, thinkin’ that was the 
parson’s duty. Oh, dear! why don’t those 
hands reach out over and beyent the heads of 
them as always go to meetin’ with the money in 
their pockets to pay the runnin’ bills! Them 
as goes fulfillin’ the commands ain't the ones to 
preach to; it’s them outside who are waitin’ for 
the encouragin’ word to tell "em salvation isn't 
to be boughtand sold! After the touse at Phila- 
delphia is over, I hope some of ‘em'll think 
on't. There couldn't nobody keep us from goin’ 
round the meetin’-house and hearin’ the singin’; 
voices is free, same as the smell of flowers is 
free; rich folks can own the gardens and pay 
men to keep ’em goin’, but the poor ones can't 
be kept from smellin’ the sweetness of the flow- 
ers. Qh, it was so butiful, that singin’! 

Well, Obed and I give it up finally, and made 
up our minds that the young one wasn't a fool 
and would know enough to go home if she ever 
got out of that crush alive; so we went down to 
try to hear Mr. Rivers; they say he’s powerful. 
But neither rivers nor brooks flowed that night; 
so back we went to our first love. That is 
poetic lysunts. Of course I don’t mean our first 
love (Obed and me), but what we tried to do 


watched awhile to see how they worked it—and 


A couple o’ folks walked up to a policeman 


‘T’ll pass you three in, but”——I ehall never for- 


you'd better go home—good-night!” There’s for 


But the sarse of the critter to bid us all ‘‘good- 


hand all stove in and a wipin’ on’t with his ban- 


“Oh! Keziah!” he says, says he; you see he 
don’t often forget hisself and blart it right out 


round; it seems more like them old times; but 
I won't have him Keziahin’ me in a crowd—and 
I was unfeelin’ enough to nip him in the bud 
right there; so I up with my head and says, 


and ’tisn’t proper for anybody to go galivantin’ 


round, callin’ folks by their first names and a 
‘Taint the 


We sallered back and forth, a peerin’ 





standin’ close up to him, he looked as if he was 
expectin’ us. There was a good many there, 
and he didn’t mince his words. "Tis astonishin’ 
how much he thinks of to say; but if he’d only 
a known of the sufferin’ outside o’ that packed 
house, it’s my prevailin’ opinion he’d a thrown 
open the winders and preached to the crowd. 
True for you, the biggest lot was outside! 

But Jerusha! we had to go home unbe- 
knowin’ her whereabouts; and you can think 
how my heart thumped e’enermost to bu’stin’ 
when I sce the dear child’s hat with its red and 
blue roses all clean and nice laid up on the 
dresser, and she a sleepin’ and a smilin’ in her 
own blessed bed! 

Yes, Mr. Editor, I had as big a time gettin’ 
in to his triumph as I did to his trial; but it is 
recorded in black and white that I did at last 
hear Beecher! K. Popxrys. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Berwyn, March 31, 1876. 
POLITICAL FREEDOM. 
I have just returned from a most instructive 
lecture at the City Council-House. The orator 
was a well-known Prof. Schwarz, of the Basle 
University; his subject “The Future of the 
Liberal Church in Germany.” Whatever con- 
tribution Gerinan theologians or ecclesiastics 
make to the sum of religious thought is sure to 
awaken the warmest interest of Americans and 
Englishmen. England has passed through too 
hot a fire in her own struggle for religious free- 
dom not to feel a genuine sympathy for this sis- 
ter nation, and America—her history is too 
short; the world was old ere her civilization 
began—never has the American church known 
what it was to be riveted to the state, lying fet- 
tered and handcuffed at the feet of the civil 
power. America has no centuries of persecu- 
tion behind her that should make the pulses of 
her people beat with ready sympathy at hearing 
of the strife for freedom in other lands. Why 
does America follow with such eagerness the 
story of Germany’s patient wrestling with this 
religious question? For the best and highest 
of reasons—that American men and women, al- 
though they nor their fathers have known stake 
nor torture, nor civil interference in these mat- 
ters, are still broad enough to wish Godspeed to 
every effort that points to universal emancipa- 
tion. Truly, our love of freedom is, after all, 
an English heirloom. Very apt are we to for- 
get this. Itis a pretty theory that the Ameri- 
can conception of freedom has no remoter date 
than that of the sailing of the ‘‘Mayflower.” 
It is troublesome to remember how many gen- 
erations of Englishmen fought against kings 
and popes and stubborn establishments ere 
English yeomen grew up to the resolve to brave 
the uncertain life of a wild, unknown continent 


pressions. And what has this to do with Schleier- 
macher and the Protestant union? Simply that, 
in that eternal fitness and connection of things 
which doubtless obtains everywhere, only that 
we are too blind to see it, Schleiermacher’s 
Pietism and Kant’s Critique supplement each 
other in undermining arrogant dogmatism in 


the Reformed Church of Germany—the one by 


making feeling, and not belief, the essential 
thing for mankind, and the other by exposing 
the emptiness of the presumption that human 
knowledge is absolute and infallible. I sup- 
pose there is no boy or girl of Bostun’s thirty 
thousand school-children who could not in five 
minutes be made to grasp the central thought 
of Kant’s philosophy—the relativity of knowl- 
edge—an idea wrought upon in all its lights 
and shades and possible modifications by Eng- 
lish and Scotch thinkers both before and since 
the day of the Konigsberg sage. Yet fully half 
these children will grow up into absolute dog- 
matists. Dogmatism has doubtless been a most 
necessary and useful process of human develop- 
ment. If its representatives could all have 
rallied round the same ideas and pulled to- 
gether instead of in opposite directions, they 
might have drawn the car of progress much 
further, perhaps. But they could not do this 
in the nature of things. Yet we would forgive 
the past if they would only cease quarrelling 
now. There is a remedy so simple that the 
Boston school-children might guess it without 
help; yet I doubt if a single one of thm would. 
But if some ony told them the answer they 
would all shout ‘‘How easy ! Why, of course!” 
I wonder, too, if all the grown-up children of 
Boston would guess aright. I, as one of these, 
confess to having returned to the question at 
various times for years without satisfying my- 
self upon it; and perhaps I never should have 
found an answer had it not come before me on 
a printed page, a page from one of those wise 
Englishmen who have done so much good think- 
ing in our century. It takes the best heads to 
find out the simplest things, sometimes. The 
Commonwealth is not a paper for ordinary 
puzzles, | know; yet the temptation to leave 
this one to the wisdom of its readers L cannot 
withstand—because it is so easy. 
SCHLEIERMACHER’S VIEWS. 

Inthis connection Lam reminded that Schleier- 
macher himself was a lover and inventor of puz- 
zles and conundrums. IL have now-and-then been 
entertained of an evening by the contents of a 
tiny book of puzzles, mostly depending on word- 
play, a collection partly original, partiy selected, 
published by the great preacher. Day before: 
yesterday I took up a volume of his sermons, 
and, looking over the table of contents to see 
what would interest me, saw that the first two 
treated of marriage. Next to the desire to dis- 
cover how the men of Gerinany think upon this 
question to-day comes the wish to know what 
they thought and said about it from fifty to seven- 





rather than be trampled in the dust at home. 
And this little English leaven, whose original 
asylum was New Engiand, sought with all the 
fervor of the English heart and steadiness of 
the English head to leaven the whole American 
life! But the star of empire has hastened west- 
ward more swiftly than any proplet could have 
dared to predict. Of the millions that have 
come to us by immigration few have been of 
that type of humanity thac founded Plymouth 
and Boston. And in tiie play of forees will the 
original English principle and English conscience 
be far-reaching enough to leaven the whole— 
church, state, society? To-day could give buta 
sorrowful answer to this question; but to-morrow 
will hereafter be to-day. If anything has been 
demonstrated of the Angelo-Saxon races, it is 
that they are capable of learning by experience. 
The children do not hopelessly and stubbornly 
repeat the mistakes of the fathers. And we 
may say more than this: what the fathers only 
dreamed of and sighed for, the children have 
brought to fullest realization. We may hope 
for our land spite of the shames and wrongs 
that blacken its political record. Each one 
must judge from the facts that fall within his 
sphere. I can be hopeful because of the host 
of cheering facts that ten years of varied ex- 
perience brought before my eyes—ten years 
spent in the line of States reaching from Ohio 
to Maine. Most diverse are the ideas and con- 
clusions of different minds. An American edi- 
tor, who knows much of life inthe West, writes: 
*‘Although we are making great material pro- 
gress, have schools and railroads, and can point 
to many noble men and women, it does ‘not 
seem to me that we are making equal moral 
progress; frauds upon the government are fully 
rivalled by private ones; and the worst of it is 
that our communities are no longer shocked by 
these disclosures.” If the iast remark be true 
we may well tremble. Another, an elderly 
man, who has spent forty years as a merchant 
in the city of New York, and whose tall form 
with its crown of gray hair often passes my 
window, answered my question about the future 
of America with the assurance that he had lived 
to see America ruined, financially or politi- 
cally, seven times; but that, having seen her 


, 





over-ride every storm so far, he was sanguine 
for the years to come. 

THE GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH. 
But all this is a wandering from my text. 
To get an adequate idea of the actual condition of 
the German Reformed Church is not very easy 


for a foreigner. Indeed, such a dipping and 


| ty-five vears ago. [ere were the ideas of the 
| foremost preacier of Berlin, utterel some sixty 
| years ago, doubtless containing the most pas 
j erous and enlightened feeling of his generation. 
| His style is heavy and tiresome because he tries 


ti 
tl 


}to deal with his topic conscientiously and to 

' present every phase of it; but I went carefully 
t 

t 


through both discourses, trying 
kernels of th 


There was more of sentiment, 


O Separate the 
thought trom ir word-huaks.. 
more of fine and, 
kindly feeling in them than of vigorous thought; 
they were, in fact, little more thau a mild expo- 
sition of the text. I have not the book to-day 
and cannot recall the exact w rds; Tut it was 
that well-known quotation which erjoins upon 
the wife submission to the husband 


| him the title of lord and master, 


and gives 
The preacher 
| did not try to modiy this sweeping idea of the 
husband's sovereignty, for he was one of. the 
devout believers in biblical inspiration; but he 
showed the obligation of husbands to be that thev 
seek not to abuse it. They were in the posses- 
sion of powers and rights which implied cor- 
responding responsibility. ‘Chere were earnest 
exhortations to them to rule mildly and wisely; 
to be true exponents of Christianity in the 
household. Then wives were in turn reminded 
of the sacredness of their position, to strengthen, 
comfort and secund the husband in the severe 
duties of his position; to train caretuliy their 
common offspring; to make the home the abode 
of Christian peace. At the close there was the 
highest and most liberal view possible, that im 
the perfect marriage all feeling of superior: 
rights or of unquestioning submission must dis- 
appear. It seems to me that the common feel- 
ing of society to-day has not grown far beyond 
Schleiermacher in this city where he lived and 
labored so long. So clearly as it shows itself 
in newspapers, novels, and in the COmversatio’ ) 
and usages of society, the best feeling of This 
time is also the best of our time. It seems 
very hypercritical to see Haws in so lofty and 
nabie a view of marriage as ‘ie presents. Can 
society, then, want anything better? Can men 
and women in any land imagine anything more 
inclusive and satistectory tian the German 
pietist’s closing thought? Indeed, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the spirit of the text itself is in 
keeping with this higher view; at least, the 
whole spirit of Christian ethics as given in the 
New Testarnent is in keeping with it. It is 
only now-and-then that St. Paul, quoting from 
the ideas and usages of his time, introduces 
something that jars upon modern reformers. 
It seems as if from the time that the world be- 





rising, such a shelving and intersecting ot strata 
exists that only the wisest heads among the 
Germans themselves are clear about it. But | 
the difficulties of the subject which make the | 
American sigh for a machine to sift and winnow 
| the accumulative facts are the brightest feature 
|}of the case to the German. 





| 
If there is any | 
| patient digging or persistent searching to. be | 
done he is quite at your service. 
| ‘The Union of Liberal Protestants,” ndion 
whose auspices the above-mentioned lecture 
was given, is designed to perpetuate that modi- | 
fication of Protestantism which Schleiermacher 
gave to Germany about the beginning of this 
century. He was born in 1763, studied the- 
ology in common with the great apostle ofl 
church history, Neander, at the Berlix, [pj- 
versity, and was buried here in the O'd LT reifal- 
tigkeits churchyard. The date o 
1834. His great service to hamanity was that 
he devoted his years to “ne establishment of a 
genuine pietism, an} tried to displace dogma- 
tism. Like all Gormans, he was penetrated and 
possessed by his peculiar faith in every nerve 
and fiber. Luther had been a very prince of 
dogmatists, refusing to concede to his fellow- 
reformers the right to draw a variety of conclu- | 
sions from their biblical studies. The Protes- 
tants of Germany in later times, though not all | 
following his leading in doctrine, have preserved 
very sedulously the right of dogmatising; and | 
here, as in other Christian lands, the main thing | 
has always been to believe something; the rest; 
has been secondary. | 


f his death is 








ows 


Schleiermacher struck at 
the root of this source of strife by trying to 
make religion a matter of feeling; the main 
thing, in his view, is a healthful state of moral 
inspiration—the perpetual burning of a relig- 
ious fire in the soul; an attitude of benevolence 
and good-will toward all the world. With this 
point of departure he preached and wrote, 
studied, prayed, and worked, for many years. 
The great Konigsberg philosopher, Immanuel’. 
Kant, unconsciously cooperated with him jn 
lifting the burden of absolute dogmatism fr ym 
the Reformed Church. He did this by ma} ;ing 
known the keystone of his “Critique of Pure 
Reason”—the necessary limitations of b yman 
knowledge; what we know we can recei' ;¢ only 
through those channels accessible te ow - human 
faculties; all our knowledge is cor ditioned, 
shaped, moulded, relentlessly fixed, in certain 
forms of thought; escape these fir ng we can- 
not; we may only see those phases of the abso- 
lutely true which are turned to our human fac- 
ulties; and, worse than this, we Can only get at 
those characteristics of the side of tb e great white 








| continue to pay the interest on the notes I gave | the bench. He has now for many years repre-| locked door! Yes, we did hear H. W.., after all, | content ourselves with peeping through such 
to the schools and churches. And then my! sented his State in the counsels of the nation’ and when we got in right side of the pulpit, a! spectacles as time and space and sug -cession of im- 


crystal held toward us which happ:-n to stand in 
relation to our miserable faculties , and have to 








| the slow an?, 


came civilized enough to record its experienc ag 


| in verse or prose the best heads and hearts evan- 


not have gone so far astray on this point. Mo- 
hammedanism, which cannot allow even souls 
to women, seems to contradict this idea. But, 
however much the Mahomme? ans did for archi- 
tecture, mathematics and astronomy it the mid- 
dle ages, I don’t know that we ought to apply 
the word civilization to races in which souls are 
denied to women, — Reforms always work down- 
ward from the wise heads and warm hearts to 
sluggish ranks. <A few right- 
thinking, *Jigh-minded men and women, scat- 
teed aleyng the centuries, have not been able to 
earry the world with Diffusion 
watchword of modern civilization. 
for diffusing ideas are countless in our day; 
there is no danger that good thoughts will be 
lost. The problem is how to make universal 
ideas which have hitherto been exceptional. 
That Pericies and Jesus and Schleiermacher 


them. is the 


The agents 


may have thought wisely an] acted justly in 
dealing with this question is not enough; we 
will that every man and wonian think wisely 
upon it. 

FERDINAND RANKE. 

Yesterday a long funeral-procession passed 
my window; hundreds of men and youths on 
foot, and a slow-moving line of carriages bde- 
hind. It was the burial-day of one of the 
wisest and best-known men of Berlin, Ferdi- 
nand Ranke, brother of the well-known his- 
torian, Leopold Ranke, who wrote the ‘Lives 
of the Popes.” He was one of four brothers 
(all celebrated as teachers or scholars of high 
celebrity), and had been for some thirty years 
director of the famous Fre Jerick- William Gym- 
nasium in the Koch strasse. Many thousands 
of Berlin boys had prepared for the university 
under his care, and probably no one had a 
wider influence in moulding the intellectual and 
moral life of those who shall be its future citi- 
zens than this well-known teacher. It may be 
interesting to know that this famous gymnasium 
has had but four directors s:nce it was founded, 
in 1747, a period of one hundred and thirty 
years; an average time of service of thirty-two 
years to each principal. Director Ranke was 
an aged man, and had for some time been un- 
able to fulfiJl the duties of his place. Now he 
lies in the same consecrated ground where 
Schleiermacher was laid to rest more than 
forty years ago, the well-known Dreifaltigkeits 
churchyard. M. A. Harpaker. 





Influential merchants have made a strong are 
gument before a committee of the city council 
for the removal of the old State House. 

California is for Blaine, and Arkansas for 
Morton, among Republican conventions, while 
the New York Democratic declares for Tilden. 
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o’clock in the morning, Booth throwirg all his 
dramatic power into the work, and bringing 
tears from the eyes of ail. At last Mr. Lincoln 
yielded and promised that Beal should be par- 
doned. Next day he told Mr. Seward what he 
had done, and he was very angry, declaring that 
the sentiment of the North required Beal's 
blood, and if the man was not executed he would 
leave the cabinet and charge Lincoln with being 
in sympathy with the South. Lincoln changed 
his mind, and Beal was executed. Booth went 
into a frenzy of rage, and swore vengeance on 
Linceln. Selecting the President for his par- 
ticular victim, he engaged the other conspira- 
tors to murder Seward, as is too well known. 

Senator Dawes, of this State, in a recent 
speech on postoffice matters, alluded to the 
mistake the government made in not early 
adopting the telegraphic system as a part of the 
postal service. He said that Congress tried it 
two years. ‘‘At the end of the first year, against 
the protests of the postmaster-general, and be- 
cause the receipts in its infancy were only a 
little over $1000, while its expenses were $3000, 
lest it should become too much of a charge 
upoa the postoffice department, they turned 
their back upon that, the most important instru- 
mentality for the transmission of intelligence to 
every mortal in this land ever invented by the 
genius of man. In less than thirty years this 
competitor with the postoffice for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence has grown into so important 
and so extensive a business that its yearly re- 
ceipts are somewhere near $10,000,000, and it 
divides more than 8 per cent. upon a nominal 
capital of $40,000,000. It enters directly into 
competition with the postoffice department; it 
takes the cream of its business. It will con- 
tinue year after year to increase in business at 
the expense of the postoffice department and its 
revenues. It is too large now tor us to grapple 
with. We shrink from the attempt to recover 
what, against the protest of the postmaster- 
general of that day, we voluntarily gave up be- 
cause it was a charge of some two or three 
thousand dollars more upon the treasury than 
were its receipts. * 


BRIEF NOTES. 


ba We are now fully located in our new 
offices, 30 Franklin street, corner of Hawley 
street-—Harvard University building—and shall 
be happy to see any of our friends. In the 
square bordered by Milk, Hawley, Franklin and 
Washington streets, in which we are located, 
are the offices of the Boston Post, on Milk 
street, the Evening Transcript and Sunday 
Times, on Washington street, and the Common- 
wealth, on Franklin street—said to be all sub- 
stantial concerns, and managed by very pleas- 
ant people. 


George W. Gerrish, a prime promoter of the 
growth of Chelsea, has just died. 

The Superior Court declares Boston’s liquor 
commissioners an illegal body, and all its licen- 
ses nil. 

California, Wisconsin and Kansas have never 
exempted churches and educational establish- 
ments from taxation. 

. As a Presidential candidate, Charles Francis 
‘Adams seems to have died of irritation of the 
Bowles.— Worcester Press. 

Governor Rice has vetoed the permissive bill 
in favor of the marriage of James Parton and 
his step-daughter, Miss Eldridge, on general 
constitutional principles. 

By the advance of $31,000 by the widow, the 
great estate of Cyrus Wakefield, amounting to 
over $4,700,009, has been liquidated in full—a 
creditable result to all concerned. 

Mr. Blaine has made a complete refutatior of 
all existing slanders concerning his railroad op- 
erations. Mr. Bristow ditto on all allegations. 
What next, will in due time appear. 

The Senate is listening to the case of ex-Sec- 
retary Belknap on the question of impeach- 
ment—rather more, it appears, out of courtesy 
to the House than with any intent to accept its 
conclusion that it has jurisdiction. 

Piper, the condemned murderer of the Mabel 
Young child, in this city, has made a statement 
that she met her death by the trap-door falling 





and that he has hitherto concealed the fact. 
The statement is not generally believed, and he 
is to be executed on the 3lst of May. 

The legislative committee was quite severe 
on President Chapin and state Director Moses 
Kimball tor their connection with the Ware- 
River Railroad transaction and gravel-bed spec- 
ulation, but tle House of Representatives re- 
fused to censure further than direct the Attor- 
ney-General to enter suit for the recovery of 
ill-gotten gains to the extent of the interest of 
the State. 

Ex-Governor English of Conn. wants to be 
so does Congressman 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

The Home Savings’ Bank is in first-rate con- 
dition, and depositors may be easy in their 
minds, and suggest to their friends to cooperate 
with them in keeping it No. 1. See advertise- 
ment elsewhere. 


opening of Paris millinery goods. 


quality ard exquisite taste. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. are particularly full and 
Senator in Ferry’s place ; low-priced in their housekeeping goods, which 
Barnum. Both are Democrats, and both are 
wealthy. While English has relied on ‘‘ser- 
vices,” Barnum is relying on ‘‘money,” and it is 
said he has secured the Legislature. This is 
peculiarly a Democratic method of “reform,” 
with which some old-time clever Republicans 


prices offered are something remarkable. 


custom department from English and American 
plaids, at the low figures of $30, $35 and $40. 
are enamored! 

Had General Wilson lived, he would, beyond 
all question, have been the Republican candi- 
date—and he would have been chosen. He was 
exactly the kind of man who would have been 
most acceptable to the great body of the Repub- 
licans at this time, and generally to men of all 
views. His integrity would have turned the 
acale in his favor, and have made him our next 
President. His departure from the stage of life 
was, we believe, the severest misfortune that 
could have befallen the liberal cause, though he 
was a gainer »y it, as every man gains who 
dies.—C. C. Hazewell, in Traveller. 


too. 
ot its name. 


exhibiting a magnificent line of spring shawls, 
at all prices from $10 upwards. 


sire of all tastes. 
great satisfaction. i 


adapted to ladies of nice taste. 


: : i ‘ l 
Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., was burned | garments, linen sleeves, macched hamburgs, 


by an incendiary on the ltth inst. The peopie 
of Mobile, both white and colored, manifest a 


The flourish 


ties, scarfs, &c. 
church, is a bazaar of choice goods. 

Bigelow, Kennard & Co., from whom to re- 
ceive any article is an assurance of perfect sat- 
isfaction with its quality and design, have made 
preparations for the demand the next two months 
for wedding-silver. All brides and would-be 
brides, and all gallant grooms, will please note 
the fact. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co., with a purpose of |" 
lower prices than ever, are offering black cash- 


willingness to aid in rebuilding. 
ing school, which is thus turned out of doors, 
numbers about 250 pupils. The property was 
bought for the American Missionary Associa- 
tion in by the aid of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and the liberality of Mr. Ralph Emer- 
It will require 


1868 


son. The insurance is 37500. 

The Lake Shore and Mickigan Southern rail- 
toad company have sold to Charles D. Math- 
ews, a retired merchant of New York, the Le- 
Grand Lockwood property at Norwalk, prob- 
ably the finest and most costly private house in 





$3 per yard. 
for sacques, 
low. J 

The papér-collar trade has grown to immense 
proportions in the last ten years, and the War- 


: i 
America, the amount of money expended upon outside garments, etc., and very 


it having exceeded $1,000,000. The price paid 
was $400,000. Mr. Mathews bought it for his 
own private use. Lockwood was a New York 
stock speculator, an 1 during the war amassed a 
colossal fortune, when he built this house. He 
gave largely to the war, and was in general a 
He failed, however, and 


with sales of twenty-five millions. 


own merits. Dealers and consumers are re- 
ferred to the card of Emerson Leland & Co., 
Boston, in our paper to-day. 
agents for this and other desirable neck-wear, 
for New England, and fill all orders promptly. 


genial, hearty man. 
soon after died, leaving nothing but mortgages 
to his heirs and assigns. 

A Bristow club, see ningly to affect the 
choice of delegates to the State and district 
conventions, was formed in this city last Friday 
evening, with Joseph S. Ropes as president. It 
had a good effect, doubtless, on the former. 
Its declaration is that it ‘tis formed with the wa have ai pet even, We.péterto a kilt sake, | 
purpose of advocating and promoting the nom- 
ination of the best men in office, purity in elec- 
tions, and areturn to the honest government of 
the early daysof the republic. While we freely 
recognize that there may be an honest differ- 


The little suit referred to, and which has made | « 


Cheviot goods, light material, and handsomely 
piped with a darker shade. The little jacket, 
vest and skirt are most unique in style, and we 
tail to see how such a garment can be offered or 
even made for such a price, exclusive of the value 
of the material and trimmings. Linen suits, 
which require so much trouble to keep clean, 


ence of opinion in regard to the fittest person 
to fill the presidential office, we confidently 
present the name of Benjamin H. Bristow of 
Kentucky, as a true representative of that fidelity 
; administration, and coura- 


to trust, vigor in 


: active hostility to corruption, which . 
geous and active ; , : at, and we think every lady of Boston who has 


alitrle boy should not fail to examine ‘the bar- 
gain of the season.”—Globe. 


the times demand.” 
Mrs. Stewart's arrangement with Judge Hil- 





ton was tothe effect that for the sum of 31,0 W-, ~ - 
000—just the amount received by Hilton from PERSONAL NOTES. 
the estate—she would make over to him all the LEI T 

property of her late husband, outside of the 
city of New York, in order to carry out and ef- 
fectuate his wishes that the business in which 


ber, 1824, that he ‘felt much alarmed at the 
prospect of secing Gen. Jackson President.” 
he was engaged at the time of his death may be | And sheep is BB se pas sa 
continued and carried onthe same as if he were j ESSERE Niagra esa ‘ rede iichnel iad 
. lof the Senate he was a Senator, and he could 
Living; tap the santont and aneeeet | never speak, from the rashness of his feelings. 
I have seen him attempt it repeatedly, and choke 
with rage.” This is curious testimony; and yet 
continued and completed; and especially that Jackson is honored greatly. 
Hannah Cox, of Kenneth square, Chester co., 
Penn., an old abolitionist, nearly eighty yeare 
the many persons now engaged in its transaction old, has just died. Lundy, Garrison, Whittier, 
and management. The public are curious to} Garrett, and scores of otlrer noted champions 
learn what were the plans of Mr. Stewart which ; of humanity, have been honored guests (says 
but as vet | Oliver Johnson) in her house, whose apartments 
* |though small, seemed to expand with every 
Boston's superiat-n lent of sewers, Mr. Wil- | emergency, so boundless was the hospitality of 
liam H. Bradley, has made a very concise and | the sweet-hearted host and hostess. There . 
: | probably no other house in the United States 
whose roof has steltered so many friends of the 
| anti-slavery cause as this, and gertainly there is 
é Pa Pee ab Gina. wanda toe none where they were more cordially received. 
COE OF SE ee | Hannah Cox was a Quaker of the genuine sort, | 
and therefore a lover of freedom and humanity. 





ments and contracts in reference to the business 
of said firm contemplated by him and in process 
of execution at the time of his decease may be 





the business of said firm may continue, as here- 
tofore, for the purpose of giving employment to | 





Judge Hilton proposes to carry out; 
that gentleman keeps them to himself. 


intelligent stavement to the joint special com- 
mittee on improved sewerage, showing that the 


proposed scheme of tie Commissioners, at a 


population of a million souls, but at present is | 


wholly too elaborate and costly, and moreover| 
: . - |. Bhe 0 ° ; 
that it is defective in that it will remove the dis-| The Christian Register records that the 15th 


agreeable effluvia from the South bay but not| instant was the ginetieth anniversary of Dr. 
: have no effect on soijl-water | Walter Channing's birth, and Rev. George G. | 


from Charles river: t 
Channing, aged about eighty-seven, we believe, 


except in tide-tlowed districts, and then to whe : se é 
peril of the buildings; alleviate the flooding | rode crer from Milton to Brookline to see his 
ot cellars, but be helpless in heavy storms; older brother. Afcer congratulations, luncheon 
same precautions as at present and birthday gifts, the two survivors of this 
houses: and have} once large family sas down quietly and happily 
The | together, talking og health, sleep, and their 
commission was able and practical; so is Mr. | elder brother's treasured “Perfect Life.” There 
Bradley. It is a difference in opinion by ex-| were gleams of fun as well as glimpses of pathos 
ve. rather, Mr. B. exposes points not | in the visit. With a parting “God bless you!” 
a ee | an assurance that they would meet before an- 
other year, and that the elder would certainly 
Pomeroy, the scurrilous copperhesd of our | live to be a hundred, the quiet, happy meeting 
war, in his present Demoerat tells a story which, | 749 o¥er- 
if true, supplies the personal métive of John | Mrs. Kembte, in her ‘‘Old Woman's Gossip,” 
Wilkes Booth in murdering Abraham Lincoln. in the Atlantic, makes ap ellygion of interest to 
John Y. Beal, long a bosom friend of Booth, ‘ the admirers and friends of Mrs. Scott §iddons: | 
lay in prison under sentence of death for piracy | “My cousin Harry's wife was the second daugi- 
on the Northern lakes. Booth, accompanied by | ter of George Siddous, Mrs. Siddons’ eldest son, 
Senator Hale of New Hampshire, Col. Forney | who, through ber interest, was appointed col- 


will Gemand the 
to keep Sewer-gas out of 
no appreciabie effect upon the death-rate, 


covered by the commission. Ue discussion is 


valuable. 


and Wasbington MacLean, interceded with Presi- | lector of the port of Calcutta, which positicn he | 
dent Linegin for Beal's pardon, going to the | retained for pegriy forty years. He married al 


lady in whose veins rao the blood of the kings 
of Delhi, and in whose descendants, eyen in 
the fourth generation, this ancestry reveals itself 


White House, after midnight, calling Mr. Lin- 
coln from his sleep, and most piteously plead- 
ing with him. The imteryiew lasted till four 


deavor to reconcile material science with spir- 
itual science and with scripture. 
is the daughter of Don Jose de Mariafique, and 
Messrs. Cushinan & Rrooks announce a grand | wag first married at an early age to Generali the 
They also] Conde De Medina Pomar. 
have a lot of the latest bonnet and hat shapes, | she married in 1872 the present Earl of Caith- 
all selling at very low figures, ard all of fine} ness, a nobleman well-known on both sides of 
; the Atlantic. 


England Woman's Club was held Monday after- 
must interest the ladies at the head of domestic | noon at the rooms in Tremont place. 
establishments very much. The range and] Howe (the President) opened with one of her 
best, and was followed by Mrs. Harriet Wins- 
The “Palace” is making suits to order in its | low Sewall, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Ed- 
nah D. Cheney, John G. Whittier (read by a 
friend), Mrs. Maria S. Porter, Miss Frances A. 
And very stylish and durable goods they are, | Shaw, Miss Sarah E. Starr, Miss Harriet Tol- 
The ‘*Palace” fits one in a manner worthy | man, Mrs. Kate Tammatt Woods, Mr. Walter 
Wright, and one other (read by Mrs. Kate Gan- 


> . - Rye} 
Chandler & Co., as usual at this season, are | Nett Wells), from an un"nown source. 


They comprise | few remaining links which connects the present 
every quality and variety, and will fill the de-| Boston with the quaint oid three-hilled settle- 


Ladies may examine with | ment of pre-revolutionary days. 
ing, on the corner of School and Washington 


Holbrook’s spring novelties are very happily | § 
They include | ® 


apron-fronts and jackets, laces, hosiery, gloves, | 8 
The store, next to St. Paul’s | 800. of colonial fame. 
tended to the present City Hall square, and was 
8 
8 
of many parties since those days, and is now 
owned by the Brimmer and Inches families. 
Williams & Co. are its occupants. 


: : American antiquities, takes Mr. H. H. Bancroft : : 
meres, fast dye, 46 inches wide, at from $1 to] anq other authors to task or ascribing to ‘‘the | the promise there should be no duplicates. The 
$1.25 per yard, and black drap d’te at $1.75 to | halls of the Montezumas” a magnificence that | names of the artists are Bouguereau, Escos- 
ura, Delort, Vibert, Plasson, Pecrus, Kaem- 


are grand goods, in part | ¢ : na ieee 
in question the bigness ot ‘‘the great Aztec em- 


worse than Gibbon’s sneer at Palestine as ‘‘a 
territory scarcely superior to Wales, either in 
fertility or extent”’—for Wales is about seven 
wick and Elmwood collars led the list last year | times as big as Rhode Island and almost as large 
These goods | as Massachusetts. 


are known almost universally, and sell on their | ! 


offered at the ridiculously low figure of $4 (see | dinner. — e 
advertisement), by Messrs. Philipps, Shuman | our Mexican splendors without a struggle—and 
& Co., the favorite boys’ clothiers of our city. | perhips Mr. Morgan underrates ‘‘Montezuma’s 


30 marked an impression on our minds, is of] i 


ces a revolution in the Unitarian denomination 
in England: ‘*The Unitarian denominativn in 
will cost as much or more than these are offered | nis country has been completely revolution- 
ized, and that by the shade of the great Bos- 
tonian, Theodore Parker. 
denomination voted, by a solid majority, that 


Mr. Jefferson told Daniel Webster, in Decem- | o¢ the association. 


in atype of beauty of strikingly oriental char- 
acter. 
Siddons, whose exquisite features present the 
most perfect living miniature of her great- 
grandmother's majestic beauty. In two curi- 
ously minute, highly-finished miniatures of the 
roval Hindoo personages, her ancestors, which 
Mrs. George Siddons gave Miss Twiss (and the 
latter gave me), it is wonderful how strong a 
likeness may be traced to several of their re- 
mote descendants born in England of English 
parents.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 
According to the London Athenaum, there 
will be no more of Forster's ‘*‘Life of Swift.” 
The first volume is all that will be printed. 
J. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, are to pub- 
lish a ‘Memoir of the Centennial Exhibition”— 
an illustrated album in which to write a personal 
narrative of one’s visit, and ‘‘Centennial Notes,” 
with illustrations and useful information, for use 
during a visit to the exhibition. 
Dr. Hammond's study of ‘‘Spiritualism” con- 
sidered as a nervous affection, will be ready this 
month, from Putnam’s press; as also the fourth 
volume of Higginson’s *‘ Brief Biographies,” 
“German Political Leaders,” and ‘* Wych-Ha- 
zel,” the new novel by the author of the ‘‘ Wide, 
Wide World.” 

A recent discovery in Engl: nd shows that the 
edition of Goldsmith’s ‘‘Traveller,” bearing the 
date of 1765 is not the first issue of that work, 
as has been heretofore aupposed. The newly- 
discovered edition has the date of 1764, and this 
brief and simple dedication: ‘‘This poem is in- 
scribed to the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, M. A., 
by his most affectionate brother, Oliver Gold- 
smith.” 

Tbe Germans produced last year, according 
to the calculations of Mr. Heinrichs of Leip- 
zig, who publishes the authoritative half-year 
catalogues, 12,516 books as against 12,070 in 
1874. Of these 1,328 were educational books; 
1,177 books in law and politics; 1,084 theology ; 
1,061 belles-lettres, including fiction and poe- 
try; 791 medicine; 783 natural sciences; 708 
history and biography; 576 commerce and in- 
dustry. 

The countess of Caithness has written a work 
which has been described as ‘‘an earnest en- 


” 


Her ladyship 


After his death 


The fifth annual ‘‘poetical picnic” of the New 


Mrs. 


The ‘Old Corner book-store” is one of the 


This old build- 


treets, still stauncher than a majority of those 


Among these is the beautiful Mrs. Scott 


pose of the figure, the contour of the head, the 


and we judge from the numerous expressions of 
approbation 
well appreciated. 
taining talk about art, but it was replete with 


anecdotes. 


James H. Dix, Ferdinand Anirews, Dutton & 
Wentworth, and Charles G. Greene, founders 
of the dailies above mentioned, were men of 
thorough practical mechanical skill, and by this 
sign they conquered; while a legion of literati 
and joint-stock business men and amateurs, who 
have been ambitious to mould public opinion by 
the press, have ‘‘gone to grass.” 

A statistician of good repute in New York has 
issued a circular with reference to the failures 
in business. In number the failures reported 
for the three months preceding March 31st last 
exceed those of any previous quarter on record. 
They are 2306. The nearest approach was in 
the last quarter of 1875, when the failures in 
the United States numbered 2405. In magni- , diately behind. 
tude of liabilities, however, the failures of the 
first quarter of 1876 fall below those of the last 
quarter of 1875 by six millions. During the 
last six months the number of failures has been 
5211, and the liabilities $134,000,000. This ag- 
gregate was exceeded during twelve months in 
1857, in 1861, and in 1873, 1874 and 1875, but 
not in any other year. During the three years 
and one-quarter embraced in the present period 
of commercial disaster the number of failures 
has been 21,559, and the liabilities $649, 442,509. 
The three years 1857-9 saw only 13,070 failures, 
with liabilities of $451,893,000; the three years 
1860-2 saw only 12,318 failures, with liabilities 
of $310,066,300, and the three years 1870-2, 
though years of comparative prosperity, wit- 
nessed 10,535 failures, with liabilities of $294,- 
550,000. Remembering that there were com- 
paratively few failures during the first quarter 
of 1873, we may fairly say that within the past 
three years the number of killed and wounded 
in the battle of commerce has been greater than 
during the four worst years of all our preceding 
history. 


his advanced pupils, that a certain brightnes 


fairly due to his peculiar style of manipulation 





is inevitable. 
testified earnest appreciation by calling him ou 


plause. 


faculty—for after a running-fire of diverse, de- 
tailed experience of their daily life they would 
suddenly comment “thusly” upon the music 
accompanying: ‘‘What a magnificent voice she 
has!” “That's lovely that he’s playing now,” 
etc. The tormented one in front, at last, just 
before the summing-up of the glories of the 
Schubert fantasie, turned a square and search- 
ing though instantaneous look upon their gentle 
countenances, and the amiable volley ceased; it 
was only a pity ‘twas delayed so long, for not 
a peep Or mutter issued thenceforward to mar 
the musical atmosphere around that settee. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

For the concert to-morrow (Sunday) evening 
the American Band, for the first time appearing 
in their elegant new uniform, will give several 
choice compositions, and be assisted by Miss 
Katherine Merrill, the very superior soprano 
singer. Mr. J. B. Claus, the popular baritone, 
and Mr. C. O. Fosgate, a harmonicaist of un- 
equalled excellence. An evening of delightful 
music may confidently be expceted. 





ART NOTES. 


E. T. Billings has recently painted a portrait 
of the late Mrs. Garrison. This is one of his 
finest pictures, and must give great satisfaction 
to her friends. 

The few friends of Miss A. E. Hardy (of Ban- 
gor), who had an opportunity not long since in 
Boston to examine a picture of hers, ‘‘Holly- 
hocks,” and which they so much admired, will 
perhaps he gratified to learn that it was the 
first picture sold, even before the public exhi- 
bition, at the recent opening of the ‘‘Academy” 
in New York. It netted the artist one hundred 
dollars. 

We have had an opportunity again to exam- 
ine, since the sale, one of Miss Alice Curtis's 
pictures, ‘*The Roman Girl,” recently on exhi- 
bition with the Cranch-Ordway collection. The 





Dramatic. 

BOSTON MUSEUM. 
‘‘Paul Revere” is drawing near its end, and 
gives way only toother novelties. Ithas proved 
one of the greatest successes of the day. 

HOWARD ATHENXUM. 
A burlesque on the ‘‘ Mighty Dollar” and a 
variety company of unusual strength — each 
performer a ‘‘star’—has crowded the house, 
the past week, to repletion. The advantage of 
prices to suit the times has been demonstrated 
by the size of the audiences. 

BOSTON THEATER. 
The Florences, with their “ Mighty Dollar,” 
have been complimented by a succession of 
large audiences, and ‘‘Hon. Bardwell Slote,” 
with his initialing, and ‘‘Mrs. Gen. Gilflory,” 


Willis of the Recorder—all these, together with| It is clear toa careful observer, after repeated | 
hearings of Mr. Orth’s own playing and that of | 


and elasticity as well as stern exactness are 


and, let this mechanical virtue become wedded to | | 
a poetic brain (as in his own case), a noble result 
The audience on this occasion 


after retiring from the consecutive list above 
described to repeat to him their grateful ap- 
One little item only occurred to the 
writer as a drawback upon this full enjoyment. 
Toward the close of the concert a pair of the 
‘thitchers,” lately shown up by a correspondent 
in these pages, happened in the vicinity imme- 
To be sure they hitched only 
their tongue, but that was a sad obligato for 
the reverent listener to the charms of the plat- 
form ahead. And it is most curious that such 
tormentors seem to be posseased of a double 





SPECIAL SALE |PHILIPPS, 
| SHUMAN 


HOUSEKEEPING | & CO. 
| Boys’ Clothiers, 
GOODS. 


OFFER SOME 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


Announce that they have bought, during the past 


—OF— 


. 
’ 





t 


—IN— 


CHILDREN’S 


AILT SUITS, 


Age 2 1-2 to 5 Years. 
100 


“KNICKERBOCKER KILTS ” 


(BLOUSE AND SKIRT), 


At $3.50. 


500 “ CHEVIOT” KILTS 


(JACKET, VEST AND SKIRT). 
At $1.00. 


—ALSUO— 


An Elegant and Varied Assortment of 


FINE CLOTHING, 


Including all the leading styles in CHEV- 
IOT, PLAIDS, KNICKERBOCKER, HOME- 
SPUN, DIAGONAL and CENTENNIAL Pat- 
terns, in 


CHILDREN’S SUITS 
These are each and | « ¢5, $6, 


week, in the New York market, several large lots, 
whica they will offer in their Basement at prices 
even lower than during our great January Sale. 


200 pieces Loom Table Linen at 2c. 
per yard---an unparalleled bargain. 
150 pieces Extra Fine and Heavy Wash 
Damask at 37 1-2 cts. 


75 pieces Fine Double Damasks at 87 1-2 
cts. and $1 per yard. 

300 doz. Fine Damask Towels at $3 a 
doz., cheap at $4.50. 

250 doz. Linen Napkins at 75 cts. 

500 doz. Best Value Linen Napkins 
ever offered at $1.50. 








$7.50, $5, $9, $10, $11 and $12. 


all Special Bargains. BOYS’ SUITS, 
At $7, $8, $10, $11, $12, $13.50, $15 & $1s. 
We call particular attention to a YOUTHS’ SUITS 
large line of Piano Oovers, which on ONE ae : ks 
we propose to sell at extremely| eee pence i atgeaet ace 


low prices, some slightly soiled, 
former price $18, now $12; do. do., 
former price $15, now $10. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & 60. 


10 Cases Honeycombed Quilts at 62 1-2/ WHOLESALE BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
cts. each. 
440 WASHINGTON STREET 


Just received by the last steamer, 300 





profile being turned quite from view, the lights 
and shades, and the harmony in contrast of col- 
oring, show up with fine effect in the warm 
light. Miss Curtis is a young lady artist whose 
versatile talents give promise of large success. 
A correspodent writes: ‘‘On Tuesday even- 
ing last we had the pleasure of hearing Darius 
Cobb's new lecture on ‘*The Sacred Elements 
of Art,” in the Broadway Baptist church, Cam- 
bridgeport. The audience was very attentive, 


with her bad French, will not soon be forgotten 
by the attendants. 
AMATEUR PERPORMANCE. 

The graduate members of the Pi Eta Society 
of Harvard College repeated their popular per- 
formance of Dr. F. A. Harris’s ‘“‘Chums,” and 
H. J. Byron’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,” at Beethoven Hall, 
on Monday evening last, in the presence of a 
large and brilliant audience—the proceeds in 
aid of an outfit for the society, which lost its 
properties by the late fire at the university. 
The first piece, a comedietta, is full of genuine 
wit, while the latter is a rollicking burlesque, 
with singing, dancing, atournament with wooden 
horses, etc., ete. The company greatly distin- 
guished themselves, and had the warm applause 
of the audience. Mr. Edward E. Rice presided 


heard at its close that it was 
It was not merely an enter- 


wise utterances, and contained sufficient mate- 
rial for a half-dozen popular lectures. It was 
well delivered, and illustrated with pertinent 
In his descriptions of nature the 





f modern construction, was built in 1712, upon 
and originally belonging to William Hutchin- | 
on, the husband of the famous Ann Hutchin- | 
The lot originally ex- | 


old by the Hutchinson family in 1657 for the | 


um of £75. It has passed through the hands | 


A. 





The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 


ateresting literary paragraphs, writes :— 
Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, a learned writer on | 


He even calls in 


hey never can have enjoyed. 


But Mr. Morgan seems to 


That he is competent his systems of 


he earthen mush-bowl of the Mexican pueblo- 
I do not suppose that we shall give up 


jinner” as much as Mr. Bancroft overestimates 
t. 





FiNGER-POINTS 


Mr. M. D. Conway, ina recent letter, announ- 


The council of the 


Parker's works should be published along with 
those of Channing and others out of the funds 
Then tollowed a tremen- 
dous storm. A meeting was called to reverse 
the action of the council, and the result of a 
very crowded meeting was to reveal the astound- 
ing fact that a large majority of the Unitarian | 
preachers in this country are disbelievers in| 
supernaturalism.” 

Gov. John A. Dix has lately written a long 
appeal to legislators everywhere to save the ex- 
emption of church property from taxation, bas- 
ing his argument on the declaration that ‘‘the 
taxation of church-edifices is virtually a propo- | 
sition to impose a tax upon the worship of Al-| 
mighty God.” The Nattonal Baptist of New| 
York, which regards the Governor as ‘‘one of 
our purest and best public men,” is not con- 
vinced by his argument at all, and mercilessly 
ridicules it by these parallels of absurdity : ‘‘The 
collector of water-rates comes along with his 
bill. ‘What!’ cries the church-treasurer, his 
hair standing on end, ‘make Jesus Christ pay 
for the water in which his disciples are baptized ? 
Monstrous!’ And here come the gas company. 
‘What!’ he cries again, ‘shall God Almighty, 
who gives you the sun and all your blessings, 
be made to pay for your wretched second-hand 
light, got out of the coal that he gave you?’ 
Presently appears the large-cheeked insurance 
agent. ‘What! you gravely propose to charge 
Almighty God for insuring his house? Never!” 





The Boston correspondent of the Salem 05- 
server, speaking of the newspaper changes of 
late in Boston and the shrinkage in value, hada 
friend call attention to the fact that the success | 
of every leading paper in Boston has been at- | 
tributable to the mechanical knowledge of its | 
proprietors. The Journal, Tratreller, Trans- 
cript and Post are eminent instances of this; | 
and the Advertiser, though again successful, | 
was, twenty-odd years ago, in a decaying condi- | 
tion, and but for the mechanical knowledge of | 
Charles Hale, who came to the aid of his father, 
must have gone by the board. After quitting | 
college he mastered the practical mechanism of | 





teries, nameiy, cgmposition, justification, lock- 
ing-up and unlockiug, proving and correcting 
his ‘‘matter,” etc. lf we refer to successfui 
weekly. papers, the same remark appears to be 
applicable. Benjamin Bussell of the Centinei, 
W. Warland Clapp of the Erening Gazette, 
David Clapp, of the Medtcal Journal, Deacon 





ay inde 


speaker w@ truly eloquent, proving the truth 
| of his statement that nature is superior to art. 


to go abroad in consequence of 
| gave a supper, together with an exhibition of | silent music. 
is private collection of pictures, recently, at the 
Leavitt art-rooms in New York, previous to of-| i8 4 matter of forcing. 
| fering them for public sale. 
large, chiefly figure-pieces, comprising allegori- 
Republican, who picks up and originates many cal, historical and ideal subjects, with some 

| landscapes, and contains the works of many of | Jight. 
| the most noted modern artists of Europe, many 
| of which were painted to order, and scme with 


pire,” which, he says, ‘covered an area as large meer F 
as the whole State of Rhode Island.” This is | Zamacois, Peralta, Jalabert, Berne-Bellecour, | yersy are all transitory, while its benefits are 
J. F. Herring, Comte-Calix, Meyer von Bre-| all permanent.” 

men, Hamon, Schreyer, Voltz, Jourdain, Ga- 
briel Max, Toulmouche, and some others. 
our own artists mention is made of Church, 


rave the facts with him, and he is the firstscholar | Boughton, Eastman Johnson, Henry P. Gray, 
competent to do so who has seriously questioned | 
Mr. Bancroft’s and Mr. Prescott’s chapters on | 
Mexico. 
They are sole | ‘Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Fam- 
ily,” which Sir Joshua Lubbock praised so high- 
ly, long ago made manifest. The conclusions of 
that work appear in this North American essay, 

Special Attraction for Ladies.—There are so | and are used to overthrow the stately fabric of 
many ‘special attractions” just now for every | romance which Bernal Diaz, Herrera, Sahagem, 
one, that it is with a delicacy of feeling that we | Prescott, Arthur Helps, and other authors have 
add a tribute to the greatest special attraction | built up around the common samp-kettle and 


E. D. E. Greene, Lambdin, Lily Spencer, Ilunt- 
| ington, Guy, Rossiter, Baker, McEntee, J. 
Hart, Durand, Kepsett, Sontag, Gifford, W. T. 
Richards, Shadduck, A. Parton, Whittridge, 
Casilear and Bellows. 
sold on the evenings of the second and third of 


is created among picture-buyers. 


dience. 
at these gatherings, and shows caretul training 
and marked proficiency in that desiraole branch 


| visible. 


journalism, and was an adept in all those mys- Raff, Silas, Kullak, Liszt, VcnBiilow, Sdder- 


at the piano, and showed his versatile skill to 
» | perfection. 





A hasty man never wants woe. 
Words are but the froth of thoughts. 
Music is an invisible dance, as dancing is a 


We learf that Col. J. F. Jenkins, of Balti- 
more, of the fitth Maryland regiment, obliged 
ill-health, 


Early rising with ladies, as with new rhubarb, 


There is in the heart of woman such a deep 
well of love that no winter of age can freeze it. 
Most of the shadows that cross our path 
through life are caused by standing in our own 


The collection is 


The noblest prayer is when one evermore 
Grows inly liker that he kneels before. 
— From the German. 


Marriage is the true road to happiness; there- 
fore a man appreciates his wife most when she’s 
away. 

Robert Hall once said, ‘*The evils of contro- 


Castres, Martinetti, Meissonier, fils, 


A clergyman said, the other day, that modern 
Of| young ladies were not daughters of Shem and 
Ham, but daughters of Hem and Sham, com 
pounds of plain sewing and make-believe. 
Upon the unsteady flower that rocks int he 
breeze the bee makes her perch and gathers her 
honey; thus man enjoys the fleeting things of 
earthly life while all things rock under his feet. 
—Auerbach. 

Speaking truth is like writing fair, and comes 
only by practice; it is less a matter of will than 
of habit; and I doubt if any occasion can be 
trivial which permits the practice and formation 
of such a habit.— Ruskin. 

Faith builds in the dungeon and the lazar- 
house its sublimest shrines; and up through the 
roofs of stone, that shut out the eye of heaven, 
ascends the ladder where the angels glide to 
and fro—prayer.— Bulwer Lytton. 

‘Some confounded idiot has put that pen 
where I can’t find it!” growled old Asperity, the 
other day, as he rooted about the desk. ‘‘Ah, 
um, yes! I thought so,” he continued in a lower 
key, as he hauled the article from behind his ear 
Willie was saying his usual prayer at his 
mother’s knee at bedtime, and having got as far 
“if I should die before I wake,” hesitated. 
‘*Well, what next?” asked his mother. ‘*Why, 
mamma, I suppose the next thing would be a 
funeral.” 

The hand that rounded Peter's dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew, 

The conscious stone to beauty grew! 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The pictures are to be 


May, in consequence of which much excitement 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
Musical, 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY. 
The pupil’s matinee at Tremont Temple, on 
Friday week, drew a large and appreciative au- 
Violin-playing is a prominent feature 


of musicalculture. A ‘‘Legende,” by Wieniaw- | 
sky, was played by Master Willie Nowell; Mr. 
Eichberg’s ‘‘Religious Meditation,” for violin 
and organ, by Miss Bell and Mr. Cowles; and a 
concerto for four violins, also composed by Mr. 
Eichberg, was given by Misses Lillian Chandler, 
Lillian Shattuck, Lettie Launder and Abbie 
Shepardson. A Mozart concertante for two vi- 
olins was announced for Misses Carreno Camp- 
bell and Marion Osgood, but the latter being 
detai::ed by illness Mr. Albert VanRaalte sup- 
plied her place. A gavotte for violin, by Bach, 
was very interesting in the hands of little Belle 
Botsford; the classic thought of the wonderful! jp you pos’r wisH to furnish new, have the old 
ld master met evilent recognition in the brain! FcrNiITURE made as good as new, at STEVENS’, 757 
of this wee-bit of an artist of perhaps a half- | Washington street. (3) 
dozen years. Among the piano pieces were) C;og:xGg OvT.—300 pairs Pants from @5 to $8, for 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Serenade and Rondo giojoso,” | mer prices $8 to $10. PALAcE, corner of Washing- 
played by Miss Mary Campbell, accompanied on | ton and Exsex streets. 
a second piano by Mr. John Orth; anda ‘“Ron-)  pesipance ASSORTMENTS of SPRING OVERCOATS, 
do brilliante,’ by Weber, played by Miss Sallie | g10. 912 $15, $18, $20, $22, $25, and $30. Best work 
M. Ruffner. Three songs and an organ solo | at low price. PALACE CLOTHING STORE, corner of 
filled out the list. Washington and Essex etreets. 
MR. JOHN ORTH’S CONCERT. THE CENTENNIAL.—Gentlemen going to Philadel- 
Mr. Orth gave his hearers an hour of genu- | phia can find a nice selection of Fabrics for Trav- 
ine delight on Wednesday afternoon, at the elling Suits from $30 to @40 at the PALACE, corner 
2 ~ : 4m Washington and Essex streets. Mr. PARMELEE is 
beautiful new hall of the Young Men's Christian | an artistic cutter, as all can testify who know him. 
Union. The programme was chiefly his own! Spring Overcoats made to order from $30 to $45. 
piano-playing, but he had also the valuable as- | Pantaloons from $8 to $12., and made in twenty-four 
sistance of Miss Adelaide Phillips, who sang, hour® if necessary. 
an aria by Handel, “Dove Sei,” and “Oh!  .  haaas SPECIAL NOTICES. 
tima,” by Weber. At the conclusion of the) - 
latter she kindly responded to an urgent recall | 
by singing to her own accompaniment the well- 
known ‘‘Rose-bush.” It is needless to add that 
in all these, especially in the last, her ripe ex- 
perience and consummate taste were deeply 
The piano selections were varied in 
character and rendered with great breadth and 
exquisite effect. The list opened with a brace 
of pieces from Bach, viz., ‘‘Prelude and Fugue 
in C-sbarp major trom ‘‘Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” and ‘‘Organ Toccata and Fugue in D- 
minor,” transcribed for piano by Karl Tausig. 
After the first song came a group of seven pieces 
to be delivered at the artist's patient fingers’- 
ends, and indeed it looked formidable before- 
hand in its possible demands upon the patience, 
also, of the hearer; but it seemed as if each as 
it came along aroused fresh interest and its con- 
clusion came all too soon. The authors in- 
volved in this charming consecutive array were 





FANCY PLAID AND KNICKERBOCKER SUITS in great 
variety at the PALACE; prices $15 to $22. 




















HOUSE NO. 203 DARTMOUTH STREET 
will be let fur one or two years at a very low rent 
|to a private family. Inquire of J. PRESTON, 116 
Boylston or 53 Devonshire streets. apreg 2t 





WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
| New Number. $49). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. tf febl4 


Mercantile Savings Institution. 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST. 


All deposits made in this Institution on or before the 
first of May next, will draw interest from that date. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors, apreg 


45 YEARS 
OF HOPELESS SUFFERING. 


Michael Knipe, of Liberty. Tioga Cu., Penn.. writes 
that he has suffered from Weakness and Pains in the 
Back for forty-five years, and, although now an old 
man, has been able, by the use of Collins’ Voltaic 
Electric Plasters, to walk erect and do a hard 
day's work. No plaster in the world, we repeat, can 
compare with Collins’ Voltaic Electric Plaster. 

25 cents,everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price. by 


WEEKS & POTTER, 











| man and Chopin; and each master represented 

|in the whole performance had a tiny paragraph 

_of biographical comment on the opposite page 

' of the programme devoted to the instruction of 

| the listener’seye. The finale was Liszt's trans- 

| cription of Schubert's ‘‘Wanderer,” the *‘Fan- 
tasie in C-major, op. 15.” 











es Shepard, 
Norwell 
ACO. 


LOWER PRICES THAN EVER. 


——— 


1000 Pieces 


Black 
Cashmeres 


46 inches wide. of the best man: 
ufaeture. 


WARRANTED FAST-DYE! 


At $1, $1.12 1-2, 81.15 and 81.25. 


pieces CHEVIOT SHIRTINGS, en- 
tirely new designs. 


200 cases more STANDARD PRINTS 
at 6 1-4 cts., in an endless variety 
of styles. 


100 cases more of those Fine 10-4 


SHEETINGS at 37 1-2c. 


50 cases more of those Fine Yard-wide 
COTTONS at 10c. 


The attention of all is invited to the 
bargains enumervted above, as they sur- 
pass anything hitherto offered. 


JORDAN, MARSH & 00, 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


apr2y It 





The best value ever offered 
n Boston! 


é 
i 


SHAWLS! 
(HANDLER & (0. 


Are offering their Stock of 
NEW SPRING SHAWLS 
at exceeding low prices: 
REAL INDIA FILLED 
SHAWLS at $65, $75, $90, 
$100, $125, $150, and up- 


ALSO, 


SO PIECES 


Black 
Drap W@Ete, 


46 inches wide, 


wards. SPECIAL BAR-/at $1.75, 81.87 1-2, 82, $2.25, 
GAINS in FRENCH 2.50 and 83, for 
CASHMERE and PAI- 

rey sHawts, cass-| SAGOURS AND OUTSIDE 
MERE LONG and 


GARMENTS. 


SQUARE SHAWLS from 
$8 upwards, the best value 
that they have ever offered 
in these goods. IMITA- 
TION INDIA SHAWLS in 
the new colors, and closely 
resembling the real, from 
$10 upwards. On these 
goods they have exclusive 
advantage. EMBROIDER- 
ED THIBET SHAWLS 
nunnery work, from 
No lady 

without 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 
WINTER STREET. 


apr29 


THE BOSTON 


PAPER COLLAR WAREHOUSE, 
Warwick Collar, 


DEEP POINT. 


real 
$15 upwards. 

should purchase 
examining their Stock and 


—ALSO— 


ELMW OOD COLLAR, 


No other Collar has folded edges. 
Beware of imitations. Be sure 


Prices. 
Edges all FOLDED. 
Points never turn up. 
and see that is made by the 


NARRAGANSETT COLLAR OOMPANY, 


Who are the sole owners of the Patent. 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET, 


aprayv It 


(USHMAN & BROOKS, 


33 to 39 Temple Place, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


—ALSO— 


‘| Manufacturers and Importers of every variety of 


GENTS’ NECK WEAR, 


and Agents for the 


BURLOCK DIAMOND SHIRT, 


Announce aGrand Opening 
of Paris Flowers, in Mon- 
tures, Wreaths, Garlands,’ 
Roses, Buds, Piquets; Rich 





Ribbons, Bonnet and Hat 

Silks; Hats, Scarfs, finest EMERSON LELAND iM C0 
Ostrich Tips, Plumes and 4 
Fancy Feathers; Young La-| Aqpete: foe Hew Bane. 


dies’, Misses’and Children’s 17 and 19 Boylston Street, 
Hats; School-Girls’ Hats | apres BOSTON, MASS, 2 
Youths’ Straw Hats; finest) ENTERTAINMENTS. 

French and English Chip |= - Se 
Hats and Bonnets; Round Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Terv i C». er of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
pe and PP ie Vv 3 J Sanday Ev-ning, April 30, at 7 3-4 o’clork, 
atest an Most 


T)istin-| AMERICAN BAND. 0.H.Tompson, Leader. 
guished shapes and modes (In their elegant new uniform) 

5 | Miss KATHARINE MERRILL, Soprano; 
in Hats and Bonnets, at re-|” “Mr. JOSEPH B. CLAUS, Baritone, and 


markably low prices, at 33 Mr. C. 0. FOSGATE, ane y ny ina 
: : rand Instrumental & Voeal Concert 
to 39 TEMPLE PLAOE. Grand | selections and brilliant numbers. 

apr29 Tickets ” cemts—at Diteon’s, and the door. 
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Rare and Unequalled Bargains 


— 


PHILIPPS, 
SHUMAN 
& CO, 


Having made a SPECIAL- 
ty this Season of 


CHILDREN’S 


Walking Jackets and Towas, 


—AND— 


BOYS’ AND YOUNG MEN’S 


SPRING OVERSACKS, 


Offer an elegant, new and chaste selec- 
tion of all grades, including handsome 
MIXTURES and assortments of MEL- 
TONS, TWEEDS, IMPORTED WORSTED 
and DIAGONALS. 


PRICES, $6.00, $8.00, $10.00, 
$12.00, $14.00, $16.00, 
$18,00, $20.00, $25.00, 


They are THOROUGHLY WELL MADE, 
the style is unsurpassed, and the prices 
at which the goods are offered make 
them an 














Exceptional Inducement to Pur. 
chasers, 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & 60, 


WHOLESALE BOYS’ CLOTHIERS, 
NO. 440 WASHINGTON STREET, 


apray 


BOSTON. It 


HOLBROOK’ 
SPRING NOVELTIES. 


We have Just opened ¢ choice selection of 


ELEGANT SPRING GARMENTS, 


These are particularly desirable. 


Also, a JOB LOT of 


LINEN SLEEVES 


At 37 1-2c. 


OUR MATCHED HAMBURGS 


Are worthy of careful inspection. New styles 


APRON FRONTS AND JACKETS, 


—FOK— 
MISSES AND LADIES. 


ORDERED WORK of all kinds, in the 
MANNER, and of BEST MATERIALS. 

We are also receiving DAILY new goods in all 
departments in 


BEST 


Laces, Lace Articles, 


HOSIERY, 
KID GLOVES, TIES, SCARFS, ETC 


33 Tremont Street, 


apry Next St. Paul’s Church. It 


Palace! 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT ! 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER, 


From English and American Plaids, 


$30, $35 and $40. 


Best Work and Perfect Fit 
Suaranteed. 


PALACE CLOTHING HOUSE, 
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Vespucia. 


a 


BY DR. CRIS CLEVER: 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE VESPUCIANS HEAT AND — 
DWELLINGS WITH ENTRAPPED mesa 88 
WHAT HAS BLANCHED THE CaUCASIA < 


Wood and coal for fuel (though still used for 
certain purposes in the arts), a8 well as oils and 
gas for illumination, were long since generally 
done away with in Vespucia, where, by means 
of an adequate apparatus, both heat and light 
are collected from the sun, and conveyed to 
reservoirs or fountains in the cellars, which 
communicate with grates, stoves, chandeliers, 
and other lap-burners, throughout the build- 
ing. The ‘sheat-fountain” and “light-fountain” 
are separate, and quite dissimilar mechanisms, 
while the heat and light are shut on or off, as 
we regulate furnace-heat or gas-light. 

A little convenience, not to be overlooked in 
connection with the Vespucian solar-lamps, ir 
they never require to be ignited. When you 
turnthe thumb-screw out gushes the spontaneous 
sunshine from its cellar-prison, self-luminous 
all over; reminding one of the sun coming out 
of a swiftly-retreating scud. It may be turnev 
on more or less, like gas-light; at **full-disc” 
the radius becoming intense in a truly dazzling 
degree. 

Once, on retiring, forgetting I was in Vespu- 
cia, I by habit proceeded to light one of these 
lamps, to read my bed-sheet, as I would light a 
gas-jet. It is no wonder Fi Finches li was 
amused to see me rub my match, hold the sput- 
tering little torch of spunky brimstone with one 
hand tothe burner and turn the thumb-screw 
with the other; for who in his senses woud 
think of lighting & sunbeam with a lucifer- 
match? 

The registers of the ‘heat-fountains” afford 
both heat and light; the Vespucian solar-lamps 
emitting light alone, the heat of the entrapped 
sunbeams in the “‘light-fountains” being sepa- 
rated by a chemical strainer, drawn off and con- 
veyed to the “‘heat-fountain” in the same cellar. 

How the heat and light of these curious res- 
ervoirs are prevented from escape and loss by 
coating them with a certain non-conducting 
substance unknown to our imperfect chemistry, 
I will not attempt to explain here. For ample 
information on the subject the reader is referred 
to the Vespucian cyclopadias. Whatl learned 


there that was new to my A-B-C philosophy of 


sunshine science astonished me in the extreme. 
One thing I remember in particuler. 

Claiming that the perpetual radiation of solar 
heat and light through countless centuries is not 
only the stimulative cause, but the sine qua non, 
of animal development, the Vespucians hold to 
the ethnologic theory that, as the sun gradually, 


from loss of heat, turns from a white toa yel- 


lowish complexion, the human race in its pro- 
gressive development, on the contrary, turns 
from yellowish to white, the perfection of hu- 
man cc lor. 

The whole human race, they contend, was 
originally black. Build a fire in a brick oven, 
it first turns the bricks black; keep up the com- 
bustion, and it by-and-bye turns them white. 
So, say the Vespucians, the sun has a similar 
thermal effect on the skin of the human race— 
first burning the (so to call them) human bricks 
black, making negroes of them of the jettiest 
type, then gradually burning them to Caucasian 
whiteness, through the slow process of the ages. 
Long before the earth, meteor-laden, falls into 
the maternal sun, the Vespuvians confidently 
predict that the complexion of every terrestrial 
inhabitant will have been bleached to a pearly 
blonde. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


THE ELDERKINS OCCUPY THE UPPER STORIES 
OF VESPUCIAN HOUSES.—-NO CONFLAGRATIONS 
POSSIBLE IN VESPUCIA (CONVEYING A HINT 
TO OUR OWN PLUMBERS).—THE HOOK-aND- 
LADDER WASHER WOMEN COMPANY.—THE FU 
NERAL OF TWO LIVING PERSONS.—THE ‘* DI- 
MINISHED LAUGH IN THEIR CASKETS.— 
THEIR REMOVAL TO THE SECOND STORY. 


When an aged Vespucian reaches a certain 
point of feebleness he usually takes low-floo 
enough to reduce himself to ‘ second-story 
size,” thereby renewing his elastic youth ina 
manner peculiarly agreeable. By ‘ second- 
is meant a diminution in stature suf- 
ficient to render expedient his removal co the 
second story of his dwelling, for residence 
among the larger elderkins, who have a portion 
ot this story (in houses arranged for elderkins) 
partitioned off expressly for their own habita- 
tion. 

To further explain: the dwelling-houses o! 
Vespucia are generally constructed so as to ac- 
commodate many generations of elderkins, they 
being framed lower and lower-studded to the 
attic. Each story is occupied (sometimes in 
part, sometimes altogether) by a single genera- 
tion; the older the inmates, the higher being 
their quarters. 


. 


story size’ 


Not all Vespucian dwellings 
contain elderkins; the latter are distributed 
about, according toa principle of lien which 
they have on real estate—a kind of primogeni- 
ture, regulated by stature and genealogic prece- 
dent, which would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer 
to explain in detail. Still, the same generation 
is always to be found in the same story; as in 
the case of the mayor's mansion, where his pa- 
rents shared a partitioned portion of the second 
story; his grandparents occupying a part of 
the third; his great-grandparents being tenanted 
in the fourth; his great-great-zrandparents in 
the fifth; and so on to the summit. 

Spiral staircases of ample size, partitioned 
off, extend to the top of these Vespucian houses, 
for the full-statured people of the lower floor 
to hold external communication with the elder- 
kins without tresspassing on their private apart- 
ments. Conducting me up one of these flights, 
the mayor's daughter, stopping at a window of 
each story and ringing a bell, a curtain would 
be raised inside, allowing mea peep of elder- 
kin domestic life of every grade. 

Remarking that these spiral stairways must 
be very convenient for firemen, in case of fire, 
I was informed that in Vespucia the fireman 
had been superseded by the master plumber, a 
part of whose business itis to insert in build- 
Ings a system of faucets of fire-proof service. | 
These fire-defying faucets, interspersed through- 
out the walls of the buildings, are tipped with | 
an «xplosive material, so that, whenever a fire | 
breaks out in any apartment, the heat of the | 


fire is sure to fulminate the faucet, which ope | 


n- | 
Ing vent ejects a sheaf-shaped shower of water. | 
Promptly suppressing the fire. “So,” added | 


Fi Finches Hi, gaily, ‘ta Vespucian fire js so | 
polite as to put itself out at the outset.” 

| 
is a well-organized Hook-and-Ladder- | 


In place of a fire-department in Vespucia 
there 
Washerwomen Company, who are expected to | 
be on hand promptly after a fire has thus put it: | 


q ‘ 7 ; 
Self out, with suitable mops, ete. to wipe up the 
Water. 


The dimensions of the different members of 
the same generation of elderkins vary consid- | 
erably; on an average, however, the “second. | 
dwellers are of Tom-Thumb size 
next smaller grade 


story” | 
» the} 


about a foot shorter; each | 
generation diminishing one-third or 8o inst 


. ature 
to the smallest attic-lodgers. 


! 
en provided | 
' 0 his diminished form, | 
donated me his gorgeous ‘oak hat,” which 1} 
afterwards wore so long as I re 
Shopolis. 


Meanwhile the mayor, having be 
With new suits suitable t 


mained in Poo- | 
His second wife, appearing in be-!| 
coming elderkin apparel, also gave me an eider- 
down basque to take home to my be 


ges 4 tter-half. | 
‘Tell her,” said she, ‘that I have Moulted the 


feather for a smaller stage of existence.” 

I must relate here that, mach to My surprise, | 
a day or two after their diminution, my Now el- 
derkin host and hostess, attired as little corpses, 
were actually laid out in a coffin, each, while, 
in accordance with Vespucian custom, whenever. 
one of their number is changed to elderkinhood, | 
a funeral ceremony took place, accompanied by | 
mourners and all the ordinary trappings of woe | 
(though of modified style) like a real funeral. 

The elderkin relatives, descending through | 





the ceiling to attend this curious funeral, took | — 


| and Patrick Henry and afew choice companions 


| lightened, soothed and elevated by the sweet, 


;son and many of his compeers the people of 
| these 


| days than I fear they are able now to do.—New | / i 

| 4 hearth and home,” of the poet Lord Byron. missed what was undoubtedly the most marked | 
By the paternal line he will inher:t the title | feature in his personal appearance. 
and honors of Lord Lovelace; by the maternal, badly, but not cheaply. 
he came into possession of his present one. | il! put on, were good, and his wardrobe was al 





little chairs on a table set underneath for the 

purpose, each chair, as I observed, containing 

a beautiful mourning handkerchief, a memeato- 

gift to the mourners. 

Though a shade of sadness pervaded the re- 

marks of the officiating clergyman when speak- 

ing of the ‘thonorable diminished mayor and 

mayoress” passing away forever from the first 

Vespucian generation, never again having the 

privilege of wearing tull-sized Vespucian gar- 

ments, or of walking safely on Vespucian streets 

with the larger citizens, etc., etc., the two little 

subjects of his discourse (extremely happy over 
the thought of living at all), grew so merry in 

their caskets during the solemn ceremony that 

the servants were obliged to give them a kind 
of paregoric to quiet them. 

At the close of the funeral the coffins, with 
their living contents, were slowly lifted up 
through the ceiling—the elderkin relatives hav- 
ng preceded them—to the second story, now 
to be their future residence till further reduced 
in stature, when, as I was informed, another 
funeral ceremony, similar to the one just termi- 
aated, would take place. 

The mayor, I learned, would continue to hold 
his city office till the term expired, and be let 
down to the table to be consulted officially con- 
cerning any important municipal affairs. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE ELDERKINS TRAVEL ON BALCONY-STREETS. 
1 GO BIRD-BACK INTO THE AIR TO SURVEY 

THE SCENE. ae 

A stranger on visiting a Vespucian city is 
stuck with two picturesque features: its sys- 
tem of street-crossing balconies, and the great 
number of carrier-birds of various size and 
plumage seen flying to-and-tro in every direc- 
tion. 

To better understand my narrative, it should 
be premised that Vespucia, being a country of 
inhabitants of graded sizes, everything sub- 
servient to their use and protection there is 
graded in proportion. Thus, the elderkins have 
“balcony-streets” devoted exclusively to their 
own passage, and extending from every story, 
not only around all the houses and blocks of 
buildings, but across every crossing street. 

The ground street is for the current genera- 
tion, occupied entirely by people of natural 
stature. Next above this is a rather wide bal- 
cony, known as ‘‘Second-story street,” and used 
by the grandparents proper, more or less di- 
minished in size. 

But the first story of Vespucian buildings is 
sufficiently high-studded to allow loads of hay, 
furniture, or other high vehicles to pass under 
the balcony streets at the crossing without ob- 
struction. 

Next above ‘“‘Second-story street” is a some- 
what smaller balcony-street called the “Third- 
story street,” and travelled over by the still more 
diminished great-grandparents; next above this 
is one yet smaller, for the great-great-grand 
parents, termed ‘‘Fourth-story street, and so on 
to the uppermost story. 

The best method of securing a good view of 
these elevated streets—high-ways in a new 
sense—is by making the tour of the city bird- 
back. Vespucian cities have ‘‘ornithic” livery 
stables, where carrier-birds of all sorts and 
sizes are kept to let. Repairing to one of these 
one morning, the mayor and I procured a couple 
of handsome hackney-eagles, one, high-floo fed, 
just large enough to carry me conveniently, and 
another smaller one for my companion, now, as 
the reader is aware, materially reduced in di- 
mensions. Thus equipped, mounting above 
street and roof, we took a leisurely survey of 
Poo-Shopolis on the wing. 

It was a most novel experience to me, while 
floating slowly along, to look down and see the 
countless elderkins on their respective balcony- 
streets. Though mainly employing carrier- 
birds for transportation, I observed that some 
were going to market on dogs for horses, and 
occasionally a turn-out comprising four pretty 
poodles harnessed to a miniature coach would 
be seen out for pleasure. 

When the wind blows hard, it is said the very 
smallest elderkins on the uppermost balcony- 
streets are careful to keep within doors, on ac- 
count of the danger of being blown off on to the 
ground. On the present occasion, however, the 
air being remarkably quiet and pleasant, the 
balconies were alive with the little folks of every 
size; many promenading, others bound to, or 
coming from, posts of business; while all about 
the city the small carrier-birds were either 
alighting in the balconies with their tiny pas- 
sengers, or starting off thence to different sec- 
tions of the city, as the case might be. 

I observed in the business part of the me- 
tropolis that the balcony-streets had arched 
drive-ways branching from them and leading 
into the buildings, where, branching again to 
right and left, they divided the upper-stories 
into numerous tenements, stores or factories; 
the blocks being all tunnelled with upper-story 
streets for the ise of the elderkin population. 
In fact, each balcony-street of a Vespucian city 
torms, in its way, a city of itself. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





MISCELLANY. 
The dial 
Receives many shades, and each points to the 
sun; 
The shadows are many, the sunlight is one. 
Life’s sorrows still fluctuate; God's love does 
not; 
And his love is unchanged when it changes our 
lot. 
—Lord Lytton. 


JEFFERSON AS A Fippter.—Thomas Jeffer- 
son used to solace himself, amidst the arduous 
labors of the legal profession and the cares of 
state, with the violin, on which he was an ex- 
cellent performer. At one period of his lite, 
when he was a member of the Continental Con- 
uress, and atthe same time the foremost lawyer 
ind statesman of his own State, h t 
practise three hours a day on his favorite in- 
strument, under the tutelage of the famous 
Italian violinist, Alberti. This, with the laying- 
eut of his grounds at Monticello, in which he 
took such fond pride, constituted his only re- 
luxation from the weighty duties and responsi 
bilities which his admiring and trusting coun- 
trymen so perserved in bestowing upon hii. 
Far into the night the mellow tones of his be- 
loved violin floated out from the heights of Mon- | * 
ticello, or from the **Apollo” tavern, where he | * 





used to meet for social cheer and affectionate 
fellowship; and the spirits of each and all were 


pure charms of music. There is something 
rather amusing, yet at the same time inexpress- | ' 
ibly pleasing, in the thought of the author of | ‘ 
the sublime ‘Declaration of Independence” 
wooing rest and refreshment from so common 
aninsirument as the fiddle; but if the states- 
men of our day could fiddle themselves into any 
such lofty civic virtues as characterized Jeffer- 


United States might hold their heads 
higher with pride of country in these centennial | 
Age. 
TuistLe-pown.—(By B. W. Ball.)— 
Wait of autumn afternoon, 

Tiny, gossamer balloon, 

E tin pim ace dritting fair 

Through seas of soft and sunny air— 
When thou art launched, the summer sun 
His glowing task will soon have done. 
Almost ripe the tasselled corn, 

While the cricket sings forlorn; 

Evening hath a breath more cool, 

Dead leaves drop in lowland pool. 

Soon the harvest moon will shine 

With a splendor as divine— 

With as tremulous a glow 

As bedewed Endymion’s brow; 

Gleaming over wood and wave, 

As she gleamed in Latmian cave. 

Thy Noiseless, graceful flight I see 

O thistle down! regrettully ; 

For with the northing of the sun 

The sweet do-nothing days are done. 
With thy silken tackle trim | 
And fitful buoyance thou dost swim 
Leisurely, a vagrant saul, 

Through this lovely, upland vale. 
Mountain shadowed with a spell 

Of witch ry no words can tell; 

W hence o'er yon ridge’s giant spine 
Tis sweet to see young Hesper shine! 














LD NewspaPers.—At the coming centen- 


t 
newspaper exhibition at Philadelphia it has 





radiant, buoyant youth. 


able English society. 
ber of the proudest aristocracy in the world, | 
who is heir to two earldoms, and whose wealth | 
is so great that he himself hardly knows its ex- | !@y, you are fat. 


but in hers a constitutional depression. 
was not a happy married life, although one free | in the experience of all who knew him, 
| from scandal; and Lord Lovelace, when he was | if the open air he wore perfectly new dark 
| mistaken for a servant by the pretty widow who | gloves, into the fingers of which he never suc- 
| was afterwards his wife, upon the hotel steps at | ¢-eded in inserting his own more than half-way.” 
| Madrid, perhaps felt the first warmth of the re- 
oe emotion which Lord Byron's pulseless 
{ 


| sons. 


tragedy of their lives had begun, for Lord Went- 


been decided to display copies of antique jour- 
nals and other curiosities of newspaper litera- 
ture. To this interesting collection all persons 
having ancient, quaint, or curious specimens are 
invited to contrivute; and should the response 
be as hearty and general as we hope to find it, 
this gathering of time-worn publications will 
prove to be not only a leading trait of the news- 
paper department, but also one of the salient 
attractions of the exhibition as a whole. All 
having the ability and the will to aid on the pro- 
ject should transmit their consignments without 
delay to the Philadelphia office of the newspaper 
exhibition, Ledger Building, 110 South Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. Whilst on view, these ex- 
hibits will have attached to them labels designat- 
ing by whom they are contributed, and all con- 
sistent care will be taken to preserve them from 
damage. After the close of the exhibition they 
will be again at the service of their owners, or, 
in the absence of different instructions, will be 
transferred to some historical society or mu- 
seum. During the late war there were many 
newspapers issued which illustrated the straits 
in which their publishers found themselves. 
Pink, blue, and yellow sheets, wrapping-paper, 
and many other substitutes, were pressed into 
the service. Specimens of these now possess 
a curious interest. The advantages to the pub- 
lic of such a gathering are manifest to a degree 
which renders elucidation unnecessary, and the 
opportunity to do a very useful act is placed 
within easy reach. A single copy of some senile 
broadsheet may not be of inuch worth to its pro- 
prietor, yet in conjunction with others it will 
make up a worthy collection. Many people 
there are who, having preserved such curiosities 
for years, can turn them to little or no practical 
account, and it is not too much to hope that the 
response given by such will be ready and gen- 
eral. Without loss to themselves, they can ma- 
terially benefit visitors to the great centennial 
exhibition and appreciably advance a patriotic 
movement. 


Licut anp Air versus Drucs.—(By Dr. 
R. M. Trall.)— 

Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed, 

Bandaged and blistered from foot to head. 

Blistered and bandaged from head to toe, 

Mrs. Rogers was very low. 

Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup, 

On the table stood bravely up; 

Physics of high and low degree— 

Calomel, catnip, boneset tea; 

Everything a body could bear, 

Excepting light and water and air. 

I opened the blinds; the day was bright, 

And God gave Mrs. Rogers some light. 

1 opened the window; the day was fair, 

And God gave Mrs. Rogers some air. 

Bottles and blisters, powders and pills, 

Catnip, boneset, syrups and squills ; 

Drugs and medicines, high and low, 

I threw them as far as I could throw. 

“‘What are you doing?” my patient cried. 

“Frightening death,” I coolly replied. 

“You are crazy!" a visitor said; 

I flung a bottle at his head. 

Deacon Rogers he came to me; 

“Wife is a-yetting her health,” said he. 

“T really think she will worry through; 

She scolds me just as she used to do. 

Allthe people have poohed and slurred ; 

All the neighbors have had their word; 

’Twere better to perish, some of ‘em say, 

Than be cured in such an irregular way.” 


—Science of Health. 





interesting name in American biography than 
that of Lowell. We begin with Percival Low- 
ell, a merchant who came from Bristol, Eng- 
land, in 1693; then Rev. John Lowell, the first 
minister of Newburyport, Massachusetts; then 
John Luwell, LL. D., an eminent jurist and 
statesman, born in 1748, and graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1760. 
convention which formed 
Massachusetts, in 1780, he inserted into the bill 
of rights the clause declaring that ‘‘all men are 


said at the time, of abolishing slavery in Massa 
chusetts. Next was John Lowell, born at New- 


founder of Lowell Institute, Boston. 
pears Charles Lowell, D. D., born in 1782, who, 
after extensive travel and as complete an educa- 
tion as the day would afford, having graduated 


of the West Congregational Church in Boston 
in 1806. He was the minister of that church 
more than half a century, an independent 
thin’er, and the man who preached the most 
satisfactory and the shortest sermons of any 
minister in Boston, seldom exceeding fifteen or 
twenty minutes in one sermon. He always re- 
tained an independent position as a minister, as 
his sucecessor, Dr. Bartol, does to-day, but he 
belonged to the Unitarians by sentiment and 
social affiliation. He hac the essence of all 
the good blood to which I have referred, and 
transmit’ed to his children an abundance ot the 
same. His daughter, Mrs. Mary Lowell Put- 
nam, has been known twenty-five years as 
learned in oriental and modern languages, one 
whose articles have honored the North Ameri- 
can Review, those of Nov., 1850, and March, 
1851, in defense of Kossuth, having had amarked 
influence on public opinion. One son, Robert 
T. S. Lowell, became an Episcopal clergyman, 
and is known to the reading public by the novel 
on Newfoundland life and scenery called the 
‘New Priest 6f Conception Bay.” The other 
son, James Russell Lowell, is known to all who 
read good English poetry or humorous prose.— 
Rev. S. S. Hunting, in Milwaukee Spectroscope. 


A History.—(By Caroline A. Mason. )— 
There was a woman—a weak, tempted soul — 
Who, every day, lifted worn hands to heaven, 
And weeping prayed, through Christ the cruci- 
ed, 
To be forgiven. 
Women passed by her with cold looks of scorn 
Or with averted faces; good men cried 
“God pity her!” -bit not a hand clasped hers 
On any side. 
Only God knew the depth of her deep pain, 
Her yearning afte something she had lost— 
Something she might not purchase nor regain 
At any cost. 
At length God took her; straight from scorn of 
men 
Into the Infinite Heart she weeping passed—- 
Forgiven that she loved much! ind I said, 
**O ye who cast 
“Your stones of cold contempt, or, at the best, 
Your shrinking pity on her poor, bowed head, 
Ye scorned her, living; take your verdict back ; 
Scorn her not, dead! 
‘Nearer than you—for all that your clean souls 
Loat'.ed her in life—nearer than you she 
stands 
To God's dear throne, and lifts there purer eyes 
And whiter hands.” 
Vain that we are, and arrogant! Behold, 
Our God is able even ot these stones 


To raise up children unto Abraham; 


These dry, dead bones 


used to} May yet revive; these poor, stained, trampled 


souls 
May yet see God, and heavenly glories win, 


While we who scorned them mouth our creeds 


in vain 
And may not enter in. 


— Woman's Journal. 


Tue Wire oF Brron’s Granpson. —Many 
imes may be seen at Brighton a fair woman, | 
ipon whose head falls the sunshine yet from the | 


wenty-three—one who has been a very Psyche | 
of girls, and is not yet far separated trom a/ 


} 





ent. This is Lord Wentworth, son of Lady 


zovelace, who was ‘‘Ada, sole daughter of my | 


Ada Byron, the first Lady Lovelace, was of a| ¥#ys enormously overstocked. 
very peculiar temperament, inheriting from her | ‘2dulged himself in an apparently inexhaustible 
father the morbid conditions which in his case | Succession of handsome embroidered waistcoats 
were arcactionary effect of emotional dissipation, , Which he used to regard with much complacency 
He was unhandy to a degree quite unexampled | at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO., 


Hers 


| 
' 
aughter had chilled to almost death. 


The elder, Lord Ockham, 


daughter, and died soon arter his marriage. , toward the people ot the S : 
| Dying childless, the title of Lord Manwetrs, been a iets to hang Jefter ee 
| passed over him to Lady Lovelace’s second son, | if there 
who now bears it. 
that, one evening, going into the theater, he_ 
made a bet with one of his companions that he. 
would marry the most beautiful woman 
Play that night. It chanced that the lovely all this, however, there was 
daughter of a Newcastle clergyman occupied a protection of the freedmen. 
stall near the young man, and betore t!.e cur- 


It is toid of this poble 


at the a 


ain had fallen upon the drama of that night the S 


Tue LoweLtt Famity.—We have no more 


When a member of the 
ve constitution of 


born free and equal,” for the purpose, as he 


buryport; then comes Jolin Lowell, Jr., the 
Next ap- 


at Harvard College in 1800, became a minister 


: She | bate, the other day, between 
transmitted a peculiar mental constitution to her and Bayard has more signiticance than ordin- Sie 
who would ary discussions in Congress, because it r 
, 3 u ; eveals 
have been Lord W entworth had he not died the existence of certain conditions of feelin 
before the title descended from the elder branch, | which it would be well to consider. | 
in his early youth abandoned his home, his lux- 
urious habits. and all the refined associations of an enlightened public policy and th 
of his rank, and worked for months in a black- | a large humanity alike dictated the 


smith’s shop. Later, he married a publican’s  nanimous course on the part of the government 


was well to restore their political institutions | 


this part of the population of the Southern | 


fair girl his wife. 


t 
knows full well. 





ners to avoid exaggeration. 


‘dmiration. A man makes his inferiors his su 


good heart and mind, which is the best news 

you can possibly communicate. Self-control is 

the rule. You have in you there a noisy, sen- 

sual savage, which you are to keep down, and 

turn all his strength to beauty. For example, 

what a seneschal and detective is laughter! It 
seems to require several generations of educa- 

tion to train a squeaking or a shouting habit out 
of man. Sometimes, when in almost all ex- 

pressions the Choctaw and the slave has been 
worked out of him, a coarse nature still betrays 
itselt in hie contemptible squeals of joy. The 
great gain is, not to shine, not to conquer your 
companion—then you learn nothing but conceit 
—but to find a companion who knows what you 
do not; to tilt with him and be overthrown, 
horse and foot, with uttter destruction of all 
your logic and learning. There is a defeat that 
is useful. Then you see the real and the coun- 
terfeit, and will never accept the counterfeits 
again. You will adopt the art of war that has 
defeated you. You will ride the battle-horsed 
on the very logic which you found irresistible. 
You will accept the fertile truth instead of the 
solemn customary lie. When people come to 
see us, we foolishly prattle, lest we be inhospit- 
able. But things said for conversation are 
chalk eggs. Don't say things. What you are 
stands over you the while, and thunders so that 
you cannot hear what you say to the contrary. 
A lady of my acquaintance said: ‘*I don’t care 
so much for what they say as I do for what 
makes them say it.” The law of the table is 
beauty—a respect to the common soul of all the 
guests. Everything is unseasonable which is 
private to two or three or any portion of the 
company. Tact never violates for a moment 
this law; never intrudes the order of the house, 
the vices of the absent, or a tariff of expenses, 
or professional privacies; as we say, we never 
‘talk shop” before company. Lovers abstain 
from caresses, and haters trom insults, whilst 
they sit in one parlor with common friends. 
Would we codify the laws that should reign in 
the households, and whose daily transgression 
annoys and mourtifies us and degrades our 
household-life—we must Jearn to adorn every 
day with sacrifices. «.ood manners are made 
up of petty sacrifices.— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Lorp Macautay.—Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay was born at Rothley Temple, in York- 
shire, the country seat of the Babingtons, Oct. 
25, 1800. His ancestors on the father's side 
were of Highland blood, and his grandfather 
and great-grandfather were ministers in the 
west of Scotland and the Hebrides. Zachary 
Macaulay, his father, was one of that company 
of a olitionists who, with Wilbertorce as their 
leader, labored so strenuously for the overthrow 
of slavery in the British dominions. As a boy, 
Macaulay was a quaint little fellow, caring noth- 
ing for the ordinary plays of children, but enor- 
mously fond of reading, and spent much of his 
time, after he was three years old, lying on a 
rug before the fire with his book ou the floor 
and a slice of bread and butterin hishand. He 
was fond, too, of talking—a propensity which 
accompanied him through life—and delighted, 
when walking with his mother or his nurse, in 
telling interminable stories of his own inven- 
tion, or from his books, in language beyond his 
years. His memory retained the phraseolgy of 
the authors he had read to a remarkable degree, 
so that he talked, as the maid said, ‘‘quite print- 
ed words.” ‘The effect was often very droll. 

Hannah More was fond of telling how she 
once called at Mr. Macaulay’s, and was met at 
the door by a fair, slender child, about four 
years old, who said that his parents were not at 
home, but if she would be good enough to come 
in he would bring hera glass of old spirits. 
This proposal somewhat disconcerted the good 
lady, who never ventured upon any stronger 
beverage than cowslip-wine. When asked what 
he knew about old spirits he could only answer 
that Robinson Crusoe often had some. Once, 
while visiting, a cup of hot coffee was spilled 
on his legs. The hostess, full of kindness and 
compassion, did what she could to relieve him, 
and, after a while, asked him how he felt. 
Looking up in her face, the little fellow said: 
“Thank you, madam, the agony has abated.” 
When a servant had deranged the oyster-shells 
with which he had enclosed a spot of ground, 
considered peculiarly his own, he marched into 
the drawing-room and relieved his mind by sol- 
emnly denouncing her to his mother and a 
circle of visitors, in these words: ‘*Cursed be 
Sally, for it is written, ‘cursed be he that re- 
moveth his neighbor's landmark.’ ” 

His literary work began very early. When 
seven years old he undertook to write a com- 
pendium of universal history, and succeeded in 
giving a tolerably connected view of the leading 
events of history from the creation downward, 
filling about a quire of paper. A little ater he 
wrote an essay, which he wanted to have trans- 
lated into the Malabar language in order to con- 
vert the people to the (hristian religion. At 
the age of eight he was fascinated with Scott's 
‘*Marmion” and ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and 
attempted a poem in six cantos, to be called 
“The Battle of Cheviot,” but he gave it up atter 
finishing three cantos. Neither in his boyhood 
nor subsequently did he care at all for athletic 
amusements, and, what is odd for an English- 
man, could not or would not ride. When he 
was a cabinet minister, and was in attendance 
on the Queen at Windsor, he was told that a 
horse had been provided for his use; he said: 
“If Her Majesty wishes to see me ride she must 
supply me with an elephant.” His special ac- 
complishment in the way of bodily exercise was 
the ability to read while walking, and he often 
wa ked rapidly through crowded streets with his 
eyes fixed on a book without incommoding others 
or being delayed hi:uselt. 

The following extract from one of his letters 
shows his hatred of mathematics :— 

“T can scarcely bear to write on mathematics 
or mathematicians. Oh, for words to express 
my abomination of that science, if a name sa- 
cred to the useful and embell:shing arts can be 
applied to the perception and recollection ot 
certain properties in numbers and figures! Oh, 
that I had to learn astrology or demonology, or 
school divinity! Oh, that I were to pine over 
Thomas Aquinas, and to adjust the relation ot 
Entity with the two Predicaments, so that I 
were exempted from this miserable study! Dis- 
cipline of the mind! Say, rather, starvation, 
confinement, torture, annihilation! But it must 
be. I feel myself becoming a personification 
of Algebra, a living trigonometrical canon, a 
walking table of logarithms. All my percep- 
tions of elegance and beauty are gone, or at 
least going. By the end of the term my brain 
will be as dry as the remainder biscuit after a 
voyage.” 

His personal appearance is thus described :— 
*“He had a massive head and features of a | 





eastern horizon of lite; whose contours have a | powertul and rugged cast; but so constantly | - 
girlish roundness, but whose features begin to | lighted up by every joytul and ennobling emo- | 
show the harsh touch of the chisel of care, | tion that it mattered litde if, when absolutely | 
Looking upon her, one would believe her to be | Wiescent, his face was rather homely than hand- | 
a girl yet, for her years cannot be more than | *0™e: While conversing at table no one thought | 


him otherwise than good-looking; but*when he | 
rose he was seen to be short and stout in figure. | 


And yet this fair wo-| ‘At Holland Ifouse, the other day,’ writes his 2d his Banishment from the Massachusetts Planta. 
man is one hose name has been swirched by | Sister Margaret, in September, 1821, ‘Tom met tion. An exhau-tive discussion of the matters con- 
one of the most monstrous scandals of fashion- | Lady Lyndhurst for the first time. 
She is the wife of amem-| im, “Mr. Macaulay, you are so different from | 2nd religious liberty in the early history of New Eng- 


what I expected. I thought vou were dark and |! 
thin, but you are fair, and, really, Mr. Macau- | 
"* He at all times sat and stood | i 
straight, full and square, and in this respect | 
Wovolner, in the fine statue at Cambridge, has 


His clothes, though 


Later in life he 


When} 
kid 


} 
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Nort anp Soctu.—The encounter in | 
Messrs. Boutwell | 


worth determined upon the spot to make the|| 


antly than would otherwise have been neces- 
f the subsequent appear-| sary. This is not supposing that Southern peo- 
ance of the couple in the divorce courts, of the| ple are naturally worse thin Northern people. 
shameful charges brought against the wife, who} If half a million of slaves had been suddenly 
seemed to have a lover for every change of. the | | 
weat.ier, of the dreadful counter charges brought | general government, after a period of servitude 
against her husband, who seemed to have in him | extending through two hun red years, we should 
he morbid taint of his ancestry, all England | no sooner have left them, uncared for and un- 
protected, to the tender mercies of their late 
masters than we should the freed slaves of 
Goop Manners.—It is a rule of good man- | Georgia. 
A lady loses as 
soon as she admires to» easily and too much. 
In man or woman the face and the person lose | protected. 
power when they are on the strain to express | that gave them the ballot. 


iberated in Massachusetts, by the power of the 


It is that sentiment that has constitu- 


CARPETS. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & 60. 


And this was a deeply-rooted sentiment with | HAVE NOW IN STOCK AND ARE RECEIVING 
the people of the North—the freedmen must be 
It was the force of this sentiment 
It was this alone 
that repressed and tempered the feeling that 
periors by heat. ~ Why need you, who are not | would immediately give every pledge of peace 
a gossip, talk as a gossip, and tell eagerly what | and fraternity to the white population of the 
the neighbors or the journals say? State your | South. 
opinion without apology. The attitude is the | ted, and still constitutes, the essential strength 
main point, assuring your companion that, come | of the Republican party. Through all the sub- 
good news or come bad, you remain in your | sequent scandals of political life, through all the 


THE LATEST STYLES OF 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 


She said to | cerning Roger Williams, the Baptists, the Quakers 


He dress. d | ~ 


» | faith that they cannot be e 
. | quality. by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 


corruption we have deplored and mourned in 
public men, through all the ridicule the party 
has incurred by its ingenious devices for filling 
the pockets of lucky revenue officers—through 
all this the feeling has lived and still survives, 
that the freedmen must be protected, and that 
they are safest in the care of the Republican 
party. Mr. Boutwell fully shares and repre- 
sents this feeling; and that was his strength in 
this debate. QOoliterate this feeling from the 
popular heart, and the Republican party would 
at once go down. ‘The sentiment is not so 
strong as it was, but it still exists, and will be 
felt in the coming Presidential election. It may 
be mistaken in its method of expression; but, 
as sympathy for the poor and weak, itis entirely 
honorable to our common nature. 

The fact we have stated finds confirmation in 
the recent elections in New Hampshire and 
Connceticut. Theee are New England States 
with a similar civilization, and it might be sup- 
posed with similar traditions; but in regard to 
the point we are now touching upon no two 
Northern States are more unlike. We have no 
doubt that political corruption on a large scale 
was practised in each of these States; but we 
assume that these appliances were used in about 
equal proportion on both sides; and the fact 
that one went largely Republican, while the 
other was Democratic by a larger majority, is 
to be explained by the existence of conditions 
which no bribery could affect. We believe the 
adequate explanation is that the sentiment which 
‘emands protection for the emancipated masses 
of the South was so much deeper and stronger 
in one State than in the other. It is the direct 
outcome of the anti-slavery agitation; and the 
anti-slavery sentiment became very deeply 
rooted in New Hampshire, while it touched the 
popular heart far more lightly in Connecticut. 
So pro-slavery has Connecticut always been 
that, even as late as since tne war has closed 
she refused the ballot to her colored cit zens; 
and our New England pride is not at all com- 
forted to remember that they had to wait for the 
voice of the people of the United States, ex- 
pressed in a constitutional amendment, to se- 
cure to them that measure of justice. Several 
causes combined to produce the deep anti-slav- 
ery sentiment which prevails in New Hamp 
shire; but there was one potent agency which 
we will mention because the public, outside of 
that St te, has never become fully acquainted 
with the facts. 

When religious toleration was established in 
New Hampshire, some fifty years ago, by which 
men were relieved of the oppression of sup- 
porting a form of worship they did not attend, 
it was carried by the Democratic party; and 
this, with the agitation that preceded, had the 
effect to make the members of the liberated 
sects memb rs of that party. When the anti- 
slavery question arose, it turned out that the 
ministers of one denomination, more numerous 
then in that State than in any other, espoused 
the cause of the slave, and the denomination 
took an anti-slavery position. And the labors 
and sacrifices of these ministers, if the history 
were ever to be written, would make one of the 
brightest episodes in the annals of the anti- 
slavery conflict. Remembering that the churches 
to which they preached were mostly Democratic 
in politics, and therefore hotbeds of pro-slavery 
feeling, it will be seen how difficult was the 
work they undertook. The records of martyr- 
dom cannot find brighter examples of devotion 
and self-sacrifice than were presented in the 
lives of some of these ministers, whose names 
were never heard beyond the narrow limits in 
which they tviled and suffered. But they were 
well equipped with courage and endurance for 
the task; many of them would support them- 
selves by farm labor during the week and preach 
the absolutely free gospel of liberty on Sunday. 


them, to see the sentiment of these churches 
revolutionized, and their beloved State range 
itself on the side of freedom. And so, when- 
ever we now denounce the follies and crimes ot 
the churches, we except the anti-slaverv services 
of the Free- Will Baptists. i 
Connecticut never was blessed with such a min- 
istry; her churches generally remained refuges 
of oppression to the last; and as a State she 
never fully understood and adopted the great 
idea of h'tman equality. — New Age, Boston. 


MINERAL SPRING WATERS, 


Foreign and Domestic, 

CONGRESS, 

HATHORN, 

EMPIRE, 
GEYSER, 

GERMAN SELTZER, 

3 APOLLINARIS, 
VICHY, 


FRIEDRICHSHALL BIT- 
TER WATER. 


FOR SALE, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
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S.S. PIERCE & CO., 


Cor. Tremont and Court Sts. 


FURNITURE 
SUMMER HOUSES 


VERY CHEAP, 


—AT— 


NOUTITEN  HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


Successors of Beal § Hooper. 
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A MONOGRAPH, 
BY REV. H. M. DEXTER, D.D., 


“AS TO ROGER WILLIAMS” 


aid, with nearly six hundred notes. 
Printed on lurge paper. <A limited number of cop- 
es fur sale by the Booksellers. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, 
Treasurer Cong’! Pub. Society. 


aprl5 3t 


a was os puss saeachentoomicks - 
Smuggler Cigars. 
Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
excelled, either in style or 





And they reaped their reward—living, most of 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres.& Manager, 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 


THEY HAVE JUST RECEIVED SOME 


CHOICE STYLES 


. 


—or— 


Persian 
Carpets, 


RUGS AND MATS, 


WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT 


Prices to correspond with the times. 


167 & 169 WASHINGTON ST., 





IMPROVED 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


ix constantly increasing in popularity, as it is nearer 
perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was a 
garment as a substitute for the Corset. This Mrs. 
Flynt has fuliy met by the invention ot a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, I876—n little garment beutiful in 
its simplicity, without bones, steels or clasps, and 
Which i3 as admirably adipted to the wants of large, 
fle-hy people as those of more delicate habit. Hun- 
dreds have already been tested and given wonderful 
satisfaction. 

aar Mus. Fi ynt also calls attention to her perfect 
WRHRATHER PROTECTOR, which is the onty 
garment enabling a lidy to walk through mud and 
water, and flad her dr id bottom of skirts, upon 
removing, as dry and ¢.cn as When she started from 
home. The above garment she is prepared to furnish 
at prices to conform to the times. 


MR .O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 
aprl5 tf 


PARLOR BEDS. 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington 
Place. 


“REAL 


mare 


ESTATE. 








Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 
mero" 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. - 


L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 
‘ ’ 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
594 Washington Street, Boston. 
apr8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. 
INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOT. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 
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Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873.......- -$13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......575,000.00 
LeaViNng..cccccecceseccess eoccccces $12,539,416.98 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

Amount at risk....c.000 .seceeeeee$62,595,608.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to 5, 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— | 
| 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly } 
adequate rate of premium; and, | 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. | 


fund is composed is $21 ),771 56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the | 
capital, a8 above presented. | 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the | 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one | 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, | 


| 
| 





Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORLAND, M.D., = W. C. WRIGHT, | 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


aprl 





| CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonapbie 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, sss.‘ 
‘PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. C0,, 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Cah Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


| Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


| 


mar4 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


feb26 tr 





g 
When the late war was over the sy 


| 


rson Davia, even | 
were any legal way to do it. It was. 


man | best to avoid any act which would be humiliat- | 
ing or mortifying to the Southern States; it | 


| 


nd standing as soon as it could be done. To | 
one limitation—the j 
The interests of 


tates made it imperative that the government 


should watch their internal condition more vign 


ggestions | 
€ spirit of | HUNTING, late of Boston, in said County. d- ceased, 
most mag- | Greeting: Whereas, JOHN C. FERNALD and ED. 
| WARD A. HUNT 


__ LEGAL NOTICES. 





NOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS.— SUFFOLK. SS.— PROBATE COURT. 
all persons intere-ted in the Estate of THOMAS 





ING, surviving Executors of the 


FIRE 
“Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 


Street, corner of Dix 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


| HOUSE OF 


‘Walter Baker & Co., 
1780 ESTABLISHED IN 1780 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cocoa, Chocolate and 
Broma, 
IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 
MODERN COMMERCE. 





HIGHEST MEDALS received at INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in LONDON, 
PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL EX- 
HIBITIONS in all parts of the UNITED 
STATES. 





NEW SPECIALTY, 
BREAKFAST COCOA. 





aa Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in 
Boston and New York. 8t mehll 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 





on ra AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


; Factory at East Cambridge. 
BANKERS. 


KIQDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf mir4 


tt aprl 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
F ALES, Etce., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satistactory. 

@@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL 
ICACIES. tl meh¢ 


FOUR NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE PEOPLE'S CHORUS BOOK. 


Anunusually good selection of choruses, for mixed 
voices, nearly all new. ‘When Allen a-Dale went a 
hunting,” “Chosen One.” “Tae Owl,” are capitar 
glees, and are fair specimens of the pieces of this 
fine collection, 


Price $1.00. Per Dozen, $9.00. 


CENTENNIAL COLLECTION OF NATION- 
AL SONGS. “a 


A book for the times, with the patriotic Songs of 
many nations, very well arranged. Should be in 
universal use during the festival months of this fa- 
mous year. 








FREEMAN, 
CAREY 
& CO, 


THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 
N Ww NUMBER, 


315 & 317 Washington Street, 


Call particular attention to 


A NEW LOT 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


| 


Made from the FINEST ENGLISH MELTONS, 
DIAGONALS, and SILK MIXTURES, cut in latest 
style. 

Owing to the very dull season, we had the best 
Custom Coat Makers in Boston make all this work, 
and will guarantee it equal to the finest made to 
order i) Boston. 


Prices from $12 to $28. 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 
815 & 317 WASHINGTON STREET. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Centennial Medal, 
IN GOLD AND ENAMEL, 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND VALUABLE 
Nouvenir of 1876. 
FROM AN ORIGINAL DESIGN 
Price S10. 


Now Ready, and for Sale for the Benefit of 
the Centennial Fund, 


CROSBY & FOSS, 


No. 444 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CEO. LYON & CO. 


We have succeeded in obtaining 
ment of seasonable and recent -tyle SUITINGS AND 
TROWSERINGS at much below the geld cost of im- 
portation. balance Of our 


rOPPO | 


Y 





a large assort- 


These, together with the 


own importation, we shall make up to “rder ata 
LARGE DISCOUNT from foriaer prices, ive em- 
ploymentto our help. 

SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have red, d the 


price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN on our White 
Shirts made to order. 


GING LIN 4 


CORNER WASHINGTON, 


- SELF-LIGHTING 
GAS BURNER. 
A MARVEL OF MECHANISM, 


The lighting in-tantly accomplished when the gas 
is turned on—avotling the INCONVENIENCE and 
DANGER of MATCHES 


Each Burner Complete in itself, and 
adapted for any Gas Fixture. 
On exhibition ana for sale at the Gas Fixture store of 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 Tremont Street 


Headquarters for Boston and its Vicinity. 


Spacious 
Chamber 


The Trade and Canvassers suvvlicd. 


SAWYER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 





Price in Paper, 40 cents ; Boards, 50 cents. 
DICTIONARY OF eal INFORMA- 


"By J. W. Moore. A book that is attracting much 
attention, and is the most convenient book of refer- 
ence on musical subiects extant. Price $1.25. 


SHINING RIVER. 


A Sabbath School Song Book, which has been out 
atew months, but just long enough to prove it one ot 
the best. Buy itundtryit. Price 35 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & 6O., BOSTON. 








Permanent Carbon Photographs. 
“Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 
The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
jor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


aprl 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sule at our warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 








The market price of the securities of which the | : 


large or small. 


| supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
| etyle. 


t = 
Cc 


Business, 


Our Own Manufacture, 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $00,000. | End we offer them at Very 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
meht FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 

DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
ILurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & SY Oliver,cor. High St., Boston, 


aprs 3m 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 
o Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


ry. of all sorts. jan31 


This Institution, the oldest and mest successful of 
the kind in the United States, continues to offer to 
students of both sexes the most superior advantages 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 
cation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 


proved to hundreds of its graduates a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 

As there is no class system each ~tudent receives 
separate mstruction. Open Day and Evening. Call 
or send for Circular. 

G 


A. SAWYVE’, Principal. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, iinporters : 
deaiers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H 


NEW BOOK ON SANITARY SCIENCE. 


FILTH DISEASES, 


AND THEIR PREVENTION. 


G. TUCKER. 


BY JOHN SIMON, M.D. FO ROC. S 
Printed under the direction of the state Board of 
Health of Massachu-ett-. Ibino Cloth, $1 


If the practical suggestions nade therein were 
acted on by all citizens, hundred= of lives | ow au- 
nually coomed to destruction would be seved, and 
the health and comiort of the people greatly increas: 
ed.—Dr. Henry 1. Bowditch 


PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES CAMPBELL, 


Publisher and Bookséller, 1S Tremont St., 
BOSTON, 
For sale by all booksellers. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government, 
BY P. J. PROUDHION, 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, 
BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 
And containing as a Frontispiece 
A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR. 
Translated fron the French by BrENJ. R. TUCKER, 


This —the first volume of Prowdhon’s 
Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 


Complete 


printed in large new type on heavy toned paper. 


The Inder says of it: “Together with Mr. Holyoake + 


incomparable book. this new volume will greatly ene 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Price in Cloth, bevelled edyes........ $3.50. 
* Full Calf, bine. gilt edge....... 6 50. 





All orders should be sddressed to the pub’isher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


PRINCE TON, MASS, 


POUGHAEEPSE 


BRIDGE COMPANY. 


The office of the Company is 


at No. 32 Equitable Build- 
ing. 


The books for subscription 


to stock are now ready for 








A SE OES | 
REAT BARCAINS | 

IN ALL QUALITIES OF 
| 


Travelling and 
Dress Suits. 


These goods are fresh and of 


T 
ri 


ot 


Low Prices, 


signature. 


The contract for building the Bridge is 


signed, and all information concerning it 


an by interested parties be obtained of 


E. R. ANDREWS, 


Financial Agent. 


NEW BOOK. 


THE ARAB AND THE TURKS! 


heir Origin and History, their Religion. their Impe- 


al Greatness. and their Cond tion at the present 


time, with chapters on the other non-Chri-tian Tribes 


Western A-ia. By EDSON J1.. CLARK. Clear, 


concise, graphic, full of information, mo-t seasona- 
ble i 


Price #1. W. MOSLS H. SARGENT. 
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Politics, L 
PUBLISH 


No. 30 Frank 
Jey and 
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TO WHOM ALL 
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ALL RW 





The Hus: 


TRANSLATED F 
THE GERMAN 
BRIGHAM. 


{An annual q 
Naumburg, in 
event here des 

ing to tradition 


: ‘*Help us, 
| Before t 
The ficrce 
The seo: 
Loud peals 
A thing ¢ 
Made from 
} Who one 
The blind: 
Bequeati 
The foe to dq 
As ‘twere 
“The chalice 
With red 
And your f 
In smoki 
“Brave Hus 
Bound to 
Naumburg § 
In blood 
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Or 
His hordes q 


Tabor 


Phirsting 
The burghe 
In anxiou 
That they ti 
To change 
As one they 
In this the 
To send thei 
For me 
The 
As limbs t 
With many ¢ 





mothers 


}! Clasped t 
With snowy 

i Slow to th 

' The long pro 
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But stronger 









Went up tl 
That 
And give tt 
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In pure wsit 
In silence 


| Wall of said dec 





ed, lave presenied for allowance 





Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. | 








the second and final account of the Administration 
upon the Estate of said deceased: You are hereby 
cited to avpear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
suid Boston, on the Fineenth day of May, A.D. 
1876, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, it 
any you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said executors are ordered to serve this citation 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 











by publishing the same once a week, for three suc- 
cessive weeks, in the Commonwealth, a newspaper 
printed atsaid Boston the last publication to be two 
days at lea-t befure said Court : 

Witness, Isaac AMES, E-quire, Judge of said 
Court, thistwentieth day of April, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. 


EET. 


i 
| 


No. 27 STATE STR 
Local Agencies in every town, 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 











apr22 P. RB. GULNEY, Register, 


March 1, 1876. & marl) 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 


WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STREETS. 


FROM $15.00 TO $25.00. 


CORNER 





H.H. WEEKS, Manager. 


vere. Revere Beach and Lynn at 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11 
12 M.—1, 2 3, 
jat745 P.M. RETURNING, leave LYNN at 6, 7.8, 9, 
10,11 A.M..12 M.—1. 2 
East Boston at 5.45 A.M. 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH & LYNN 
RAILROA 


Depot, Atlantic Avenue, foot of High Street, 





Leave BOSTON for East Boston, Winthrop, Re- 
- A.M. 
Ad tor East Boston 


4. 5.6..7 P.M. 


3, 4, 5, 6,7 P.M. And trom 


SUNDAYS — Leave BOSTON at 9.10.11 A. M,12 


M.—1.2. 3.4.5,6 P.M. And tor East Boston at 7 P.M, 
avery Tae LYNN at 9, 10,11 A.M.,12 M.. 
’ 


2. 3,4,5,6 P.M. And from East Boston at 8.30 A.M, 
HENRY BREED, Supt. 


aie et ce 
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